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PER YEAR IN ADVANOE. 


ARMSTRONG GUN. 


In Fort Fisher our 
army found s splendid 
150-pound Armstrong 
Gun, weighing’ 15,789 
pounds. Upon it was 
this inscription: ‘‘ Sir 
w. C. Armstrong & 

_Co., Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne. No. 19.” This 
was quite evidently a 
present to the rebels 

from some prominent 
British gentleman, if 

‘not from thé inventor 
himself. Great care 
had been taken of it, 
and General WHITING 
gave especial orders 
that it was not to be 
fired except under the 
pressure of necessity. 
It had the appearance 
of having been recent- 
ly mounted. The gun 
is bronzed, and mount- 
ed on a mahogany car- 
riage highly varnish- 
ed. The whole piece is 
finished in the finest 
style. It was fired a 
very few times during 
the action. During 
the confusion attend- 
ing the occupation of 


the works by the Union 
troops some mischiev- 
ous person stole the 
sights. The Armstrong guns are manufactured ex- 


clusively under the auspices of the British Gov- 


ernment, and Admiral Porrer, in his official re- 
port, states this fact as if it were a conclusive proof 
that the British Government, or some one high in. 
authority, had presented the gun to the Confederate 
Government. 


THE REBEL IRON-CLAD FLEET FORCING THE OBSTRUCTIONS IN JAMES RPVER.—[Saercnen sy A. R. Wavp.). 


BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


Tue great military event of the week was the 
attempt made by the rebel iron-clads on the James 
to descend the river past our obstructions on the 
night of January 23. Hints had been given out 
that General Lex was about to do something that 
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150-POUND ARMSTRONG GUN CAPTURED AT FORT FISHER.—[Sxercuep sr Cuances F. 
would astonish the world. The design of this iron- 


clad raid was as bold against us as it was perilous 
to the vessels engaged. The blow was mainly di- 


rected against the army on the north side of the | in passing their own obstructions, they found it so 


James. The rebel fleet, after passing our obstruc- 
tions, was to recapture Fort Harrison; and it is 
likely that a raid on City Point was 


templation. The ob- 
ject is thus stated by 
the Richmond Whig of 
January 25: 
** The expedition of 
our iron-clads down 
the river had been de- 
signed to break the en- 
emy’s pontoon bridges, 
andgthus destroy his ‘ 
communications, and 
to take advantage of 
the ascertained fact 
that he had withdrawn 
most of his naval force 
_ from the river, proba- 
Wilm 


pose that the recent 


ghee from our batteries.— 
The Fredericksburg is said to have passed the ob- 
structions successfully, but this is uncertain. At 
least it is doubtful whether, even if they succeeded 


easy to pass ours. The rebels only claim that one 
iron-clad, the Fredericksburg, succeeded in getting 
the Richmond got 
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aground, but escaped at high tide. The 
teries prevented the success of this raid, t 
prominent among them being the 
Battery. 


soon 
Whether the Right should lose or win, 
And where he should be when the day was done. 


But his reverie could not last: 
Fall in! fall in!" was the cry; 
And with one thought of the happy past, 
One glance that was suddenly, lovingly cast 
At a picture that nestled close to his heart, 
A glance that made the warm tears start, 
One breathing of prayer, one cheery word 
To the mustering ranks, lie grasped his sword 
And sprung to the front to do or die. 


Then a hundred cannon roared, 
And a hundred bugles blared, 
And over the ramparts the heroes poured 
With bayonet fixed and flashing sword; 
And across the plain, where the storm of death 
Came sweeping down witli its fiery breath,” 
And up the hill, where the surly foe 
Like an ambushed lion was crouching low, 
They marched, tho’ they knew it was death they dared. 
His voice was steady and clear, F 
His heart was cheerful and strong ; 
In hia face there lingered no line of fear, 
The fire in his eye had dried the tear, 
And cheerily rang his word of command 
As he shouted back to@Ms gallant band. 
They wore falling fast, but be did not quail, 
And ‘steadily up, through the leaden hail, 
He led his confident braves along. _ 


Right up to the rampart grim : 
Where the rebel flag was floating ; 
Right up to the awful crater'’s rim 
The sturdy veterans followed him. 
“Forward! boys, forward!” they heard him cry, 
Then a blast of death went howling by, 
And when it had passed he was lying still, 
And his braves were staggering down the hill, 
-And the air was rent with the rebel shouting. 


who can tell the rest? 
Is he lying silently now 
With the frozen clods above his breast? 
Ales! God knoweth what is best ; 
But better, far better, our poor hearts say, 
To pour out his life in the fiery fray 
Than slowly to die in the loathsome cell 
Of a terrible Southern prieo” hell: 
God knoweth the best—to His will we bow. 


—— 
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PEACE AGAIN. 


HE gentlemen who find comfort in the visits 
of Mr. Buarr or of any one else to JEFFER- 


60s Davis or any other rebel, must not suppose 
that they monopolize the wish for peace, nor 


that those who estimate such visits at their exact 


‘value are an extreme war party. Neither. need 


they delude themselves with the fancy that it is 
a profitable thing to send secret agents to sound 
the intentions of the rebel chiefs because Lord 
NortH sent commissioners to ascertain the views 
of the Continental Congress. The effort to as- 
similate this- rebellion to the American revolu- 
tion, in whatever manner it may be made, must 
inevitably fail. The rebels do not appeal to the 
right of revolution to redress wrongs otherwise 
without remedy ; they plead the right of seces- 
sion to be exercised at their discretion. 

If this truth is borne steadily in mind it will 
be seen that the difficulty is one that does not 
admit of compromise or terms of surrender. It 
is a defiance of national sovereignty, based upon 
a different interpretation of the fundamental 
law. There can be bat two parties: the party 
of the national sovereignty at all hazards, and 


. the party of its enemies. A third party is im- 


possible, because there can be no compromise of 
supreme sovereignty. . It may be sacrificed, it 
may be reduced, but then it becomes another 
thing. It has ceased to be supreme. In our 
case it is acontest of powers. Is the nation su- 
‘preme? Is the State supreme? Supreme and 
sovereiguty are both words with a distinct mean- 
ing; and there can be no difficulty in seeing 
that one must yield to the other, and in the na- 
ture of things the yielding must be entire. The 
State must surrender absolutely the essential 
powers known as sovereign, or the nation must. 
“There is no compromise between life and death. 
While the body is living in the least there is no 
death. The.attribute of supreme sovereignty is 
indivisible. 


. Nowit is easy to see that all Davis or any 


rebel. agn say is one of two things. He may say 
that he will acknowledge the national suprema- 
‘cy, or he may promise that he will do so pro- 
vided the Government will accede to some con- 
dition he may name. He must say one of these 
things, or he must fight on without saying any 


. thing. But if he says the last, he can not be 


listened to, and if he agrees to the first he will 
do so without being asked. What then is gained 
by incessantly knocking at his door and politely 


_ inquiring whether he has made up his mind? 


If there are those who believe that the Gov- 
ernment is Sent upon war without reason and 
without endpthey are not to be persuaded. In 
tis view, whatever the Government does is 


wrong. They are like children in the sulks. 
If you try to pacify them by the most contrary 
expedients it is equally useless. If you walk or 
sit, if you talk or are silent, it is all the same. 
It is the essence of discontent to be discontent- 
ed; and human ingenuity was never yet with- 


out a plausible excuse for the wildest contradic- - 


tions and absurdities. An old Cavalier would 
as soon have named his son Praise God or Zeal- 
in-the-land as an opponent of the war be ap- 
peased or satisfied with any act of the Govern- 
ment. 

But those who see this, and who knew from 
the beginning what the issue of all such peace 
embassies must be, are not to be lightly called 
an extreme war party because they understand 
the matter better than the dubblers in hopeless 
projects of peace. 

The words, ‘‘extreme war party,”’ are used 
as a term of contempt or censure. But how 
are they contemptible who insist upon maintain- 
ing civil order against causeless rebellion? and 
why should they be censured who demand an 
unconditional surrender of armed rebels? If 
by ‘‘extreme war party” is meant those who 
wish for vengeance, then the term describes a 


| very few people—so few, that most men do not 


know of their existence. 

For there is no wish of vengeance, but only 
of peace that shall endure, We have very little 
doubt that when the rebels have acknowledged 
the authority of the Government, and have as- 
sented either to emancipation or to a peaceful 
and legal trial of the question, they will find 
that the people do not favor a wholesale confis- 
cation; that they do not clamor for the blood 
of the rebel leaders, who have caused more pre- 
cious blood to flow than they could atone for if 
they bled until the end ¢f the world; that they 
ask two things only, but ask them with a power 
not to be denied—Reunion and Liberty, with- 
out which there can be no Peace. 


A SCAPE-GOAT. 


Tue bitter denunciation of JErrerson Davis 
by some of the rebel newspapers is merely a 
fierce cry for a scape-goat. In their extremity 
it is a relief to cast: the responsibility of disaster 
upon some conspicuous person, and as Davis 
from his position must have many enemies who 
will immediately echo the cry, he is selected. 
There is no indication of any able leader among 
them. Indeed not one of the rebel civil chiefs 
has shown the least genius for affairs. Their 
Congress is an assembly of such commonplace 
talent that no member is more prominent than 
another. Compared with other revolutionary 
assemblages, the Long Parliament, the Conti- 
nental Congress, the French Convention, it is 
ludicrously weak and unimportant. On the one 
hand, it registers Davis’s orders; and on the 
other, it does not dare to expel Mr. Foote. It 
has displayed neither sagacity, eloquence, nor 
vigor, and will be remembered only to be de- 
spised. 

Indeed, the glamour of the rebellion has faded 
away. There was a time when it was a kind of 
fashion to ascribe to its leaders superior intel- 
lectral and statesmanlike qualities; but the time 
is ‘apidly approaching when it will be seen that 
men who arbitrarily swayed others by appeals to 
ignorance and prejudice are no more entitled to 
be called statesmen than those who live by the 
unpaid labor of others and buy and sell human 
beings like cattle are entitled to be called gen- 
tlemen. JEFFERSON Davis, especially, was con- 
trasted as a statesman and a gentleman with 
Apranam Lincotn. But when the historian 
comes to record the patient benignity and cheer- 
ful sincerity of private manner of the President, 
his lofty, humane faith in man, liberty, and the 
republic, his wise prudence and sagacious per- 
ception of the course of public sentiment and of 
the possibilities of action, and compares them 
with the cold reserve of Davis’s personal inter- 
course, the specious falsehood and base hostility 
to human rights of his official papers, and the 
mad scurrility of his tirades in public speech, the 
historian will see and declare that, in an age and 
country of Christian civilization, the tricks and 
quibbles of a desperate effort to outwit the hu- 
man instincts are as unworthy the name of 
statesmanship as the abject terror of Mumbo 
Jumbo is unworthy the name of religion. Sur- 
vey the field of the rebellion, hear and read all 
that it has said and written, and then answer 
whether civilization has gained one hope or the 
human race a single inspiration from all its 
words .and deeds. The world struggling for- 
ward toward a higher well-being feels its heart 
cheered and stimulated by the mere effort of 
Greece against Persia, of the cities against the 
barons, of the field of Magna Charta, of the 
great English, French, and American revolu- 
tions. But what generous word or thought or 
aim can literature cherish or art immortalize in 
this dreary attempt to destroy a mild and equal 
Government in order to confirm and perpetuate 
a revolting injustice ? 

‘the exclamation against Davis is only a 
cry of despair. The call for Laz means no 
more. General Ler is a weak man and a 
good soldier. He is not a great or remarkable 
general. He gave but half a heart to the cause 
he fights for. He will doubtless fight for it to 
the end; and when the end appears he would 
probably wish at Jeast to fall upon the field. 


’ But the rebellion would be.no more hopeful if 


he were made absolute Dictator. The Rebel 
Congress have passed an act requiring the Presi- 
dent to appoint a General-in-Chief. Bat Davis, 
of course, does not forget that whoever may be 
General-in-Chief he is the constitutional Com- 
mander of the General; and he reminds his 
faithfal lieges that Lee has already been in 
command of all the rebel armies, and would 
not undertake to command in the field also. 
He adds, that whenever it is practicable for Gen- 
eral to assume the entire command, 
out leaving the army in the field, he will c 

fully appoint him. 

But undoubtedly these two men have hither- 
to acted in concert. If they have not, Davis is 
not the man to be set aside. Whenever they 
differ he will control Lze or there will be trou- 
ble. It matters little. Trouble enough there 
must be in any case. Neither thanksgivings, 
nor fastings, nor generalissimos can prevent it. 


‘FRANCE IN MEXICO. 


Tue last incident in the French conquest of 
Mexico will suggest to every thoughtful Ameri- 
can that we are drifting insensibly and inevita- 
bly into new political complications. We do 
not say drifting in any offensive sense, nor to 
insinuate that we could change the course of 
events. While we are straining all our power 
to restore domestic peace, it can not be expect- 
ed that we should escape the danger of foreign 
movements which would not be attempted ex- 
cept for our disturbed condition. And those 
who have complained that we did not prevent 
the advance of France in Mexico show that 
their pride is greater than their wisdom, and be- 
tray a curious ignorance of the actual situation. 
We were not in a condition to interfere, and 
therefore we did wisely not to remonstrate. 
We stated to France our traditional policy on 
the question, but we did not bluster or threat- 


j} en. Those who complained that we did not 


can now decide, upon calm reflection, whether 
the resolution of Mr. Henry Winter Davis 
would have been a dignified or self-respecting 
foreign dispatch from the State Department. 
The Senate, by declining to adopt it, has saved, 
the true honor of the country: 

The Monroe doctrine, although it was mere- 
ly what Mr. Everett called “‘ an executive dec- 
laration,” and although it never received any 
official sanction from Congress, yet has been 
universally adopted as the absolutely indisputa- 
ble policy of this Government toward all Euro- 
pean governments which should endeavor to 
establish a foothold upon this continent. As it 
is popularly understood, the Monroe doctrine de- 
clares that the United States will drive every 
European power from our neighborhood. But 
if it really means that we deny to independent 
governments upon this continent the right to 
ask the assistance or even the presence of Euro- 
peans within their domain, then it is an abso- 
lute contradiction of our own fundamental prin- 
ciple of the right of the people to govern them- 
selves. 

The truth is, it does no such thing. In view 
of the probable design of the Holy Alliance in 
Europe to compel the return to Spain of some 
of her American colonies which had declared 
and maintained their independence, and had 
been recognized by the United States, President 
Monroe, in December, 1823, said that ‘‘ we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, 
in any other light than as a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 
This can not be thought to contemplate opposi- 
tion to a friendly request of assistance unless we 
intended to disregard international honor. In 
another part of the same message the President 
said that the American continents “‘ are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European government.” 

That the cession to France of certain prov- 
inces of Mexico by the viceroy whom: France 
maintains in that country must be considered 
a case of such colonization is clear. Mexican 


is not so evident. 
utmost sagacity and not 
There is nothing in the world easier than to 
strike an attitude and cry hands off. 
fore defying any of the Great Powers to mortal 
combat upon such a point it is well to calculate 


lifting her whole body out of the slough, The 


black laws of Illinois, although Ilinois is a free 
State, were as much a part of the code of slay- 
ery as any slave law of Arkansas or Mississippi; 
What was called the 
ter of slavery Mlinois, for instance, all col- 


ored persons. were presumed to be slaves unless 
they could prove themselves to be free; in other 
words, were held to be guilty until they proved 
their jnnocence: thus directly reversing the first 
humane maxim ofthe common law. By another 
act, if any negro or mulatto came into the State 
and staid ten days, he was to be fined fifty dol- 
lars, and sold indefinitely to pay the fine. 

We read such things incredulously, in the 
light of to-day. The wicked folly of selecting 
for outrage a special class of the population, and 
that class the most innocent and defenseless, is 
so like a capriee of Ashantee society, or a meas- 
ure of Patagonian statesmanship, that it is quite 
impossible to believe that it was tolerated in the | 
great, prosperous, and enlightened State of Illi- 
nois. It explains the curiously inhuman and 
heartless tone of Mr. Douveras in speaking of 
the colored race. He lived in the midst of this 
senseless and fierce prejudice, and he rose by 
pandering to it. | 

The black laws of Illinois were another proof 
of the fearful demoralization which slavery had © 
wrought in this. country, and upon which it 
counted for easy success in its rebellion. When 
slavery saw that Prerce and Bucwanan, 
successive Presidents, were its most abject tools; — 
when it saw every Northern city ready to take 
by the throat any man who fiercely denounced 
it; when it saw even in Boston a rich merchant 
and noted citizen named Fay, with the Mayor 
of the city, turning a meeting for condemnation 
of slavery into the street; when it read such 
laws as these of Illinois; when it saw the city 
of New York cringing beneath its frown and 
fawning upon its contemptuous smile, how could 
it help believing that Franxuin Pierce wrote 
the truth to JErrerson Davis when he said that 
the blood would flow this side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line rather than the other, and Suppose, 
with Ropert Toomss, that any man could drink 
all the blood that would be shed in the war. 

Now that Illinois has repealed her black 
laws, is it too much to hope that New York 
will do the same thing? The Constitution of 
the State allows colored citizens to vote, pro- 
vided that they have lived twice as long in the 
State and county, and paid twice as much tax 
as any other voter. The other voters may be 
ignorant and brutal sots, who are nuisances and 
pests in any country, and these may be intelli- 
gent, industrious, thrifty, valuable citizens; but 
the Constitution of New York, enslaved by the — 
same mean and inhuman prejudice which dic- 
tated the black Jaws of Dlinois, declares that 
ignorance and brutality are politically prefera- 
ble to intelligence and thrift. 

If intelligence is to be the condition of active 
citizenship, it is a test which every body can un- 
derstand, and which most people will approye. 
But to make it dependent upon complexion is 
as wise as to rest it upon the color of the hair 
or the breadth of the shoulders. The monstrous 
subjection of this country to the prejudice against 
color is not, as many who are under its influ-. 
ence suppose, ‘‘a natural instinct;” it is only 
the natural result of a system which arbitrarily 
and forcibly makes color-the sign of hopeless 
servitude. If red-haired men or men over six 
feet in height were enslaved and imbruted for 
centuries, there would be exactly the same ‘‘ nat- 
ural aversion” to them which is gravely al- 
leged by many otherwise sensible people against 
the colored race. +t 

_ Missouri has emancipated herself; Illinois 
has thrown off her black laws. Suppose that 
sensible men and women now emancipate them- 
selves from the black law of a most cruel and 
senseless prejudice. 


OUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS. 


Tue Message of the Governor-General of 
Canada, the debate in the Canadian Parliament, 
and the extradition of Buriey, the Lake Erie 
raider, show that the Canadian authorities mean 
to enforce neutrality. It is only the truth to say 
that the conduct of the Canadian Government is 
much more friendly than that of the British. It 
reveals the same disposition to maintain the 
spirit of a true neutrality which WasHINGTON 
showed in 1793, and the United States Govern- 
ment in the case of the alleged Russian privateer 
intheCrimean war. Ifthe British Government 
had shown the same alacrity in hon- 
est. obligations; if it had stopped the rams be- 
fore Mr. Apams virtually threatened to demand 
his passports; if it had refused to harbor the 
rebel privateers after they had escaped; or if it 
had honorably tried to prevent their escaping ; 
if it had not quibbled and strained every point 
against us, that Government would not have for- 
feited the respect of every honorable American. 

The attitude of our neighbors upon occasion 
of the first serious violation of neutrality from 
their soil, at once mollifies the jealous suspicion 
with which they have been regarded as virtual 
abettors of the rebels. Now that we see that 
they are not abettors, we can tolerate their sym- 
pathy, which is the resnit of ignorance of the 
merits of the case. The Canadians, like most 
foreigners, remember the ancient tone of the 
Government of the United States ; but they for- 
get that that tone was given to it by the very 
faction now in rebellion. ‘That tone was the 
expression of a spirit essentially anti-American, 
made up of ignorance on the one hand and of 


_ Slave-driving insolence upon the other. And it 


; nd bat- | 
he most | | 
MISSING. 
| Boom! boom! boom! 
"Twas the sullen signal4gun; 
morning gloom 
| And ~ashraaer what ehould be his part 
| provinces regulated by French armies are virtu- 
ally French colonies. But what thé duty of the 
= ; United States may be under the circumstances 
every chance. When Otrver Cromwe tt had 
thoroughly pacified England he turned his eyes 
» | abroad. But while the fields of Dunbar and 
Worcester were yet to fight his eyes and soul 
were centred there. 
| 
THE BLACK LAWS. 
has repealed her black laws, and 
Aah indeed she could hardly help wiping the stain 
| from her face when her neighbor Missouri was 
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js part of the Nemesis under which we suffer, gaat, her maid-of-all-work, at £5 a year. On DOMESTIC INTELLIGEN it could accurately of 
that we are defending against rebels a Govern- | jn ‘his hands his e ob- report would Rave al the 


ment which the rebels themselves made odious. 

We have not sufficiently remembered this in 
our indignation with the conduct of what were 
called friendly powers. We saw them sneering 
at us.as we carried the flag against the foe, and 
told them the flag meant liberty. We forgot 
that they had’ just seen the same flag in the 
hands of those who swore that it meant slavery. 
Governments, like men, act frém mixed mo- 
tives. If our flag had always stood for justice, 
moderation, friendlies’, it would have com- 


but 
hearts of thé’ peOple and conciliated the pride 
of the aristoéracy- But when the dominant 
party blustered every foreigner felt insulted. 
The Canadians have forfeited neither their 
self-respect nor the régard of a powerful neigh- 
bor by showing that they mean neutrality as 


well as say it. “ 


THE LATEST ASPECT OF THE 
PEACE QUESTION. — 


. Tr is now known that # commission, consist- 

g of 
R. M. T. Howrar of Virginia, and A. J. Camp- 
BELL of Alabama (formerly of the United States 
Supreme Court) applied, on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, for permission to come to General Grant’s 
head-quarters, Which was granted, They de- 
sired to approach our Government very much in 
the same way in which Biare has approached 
the rébel authorities in Richmond. But the 
fact that the most prominent member of the 
commission is the Vice-President of the rebel 
Government makes an important difference be- 
tween the two cases, notwithstanding it is given 
ort that the commission is intended only to rep- 
resent the people of the Southern States. Be- 
sides, we learn from the Richmond Sentine/ that 
on the previous day Davis and Steruens “‘ had 
been engaged in a long consultation on public 
affairs,” 

This commission, following so closely upon 
Mr. Biatr’s private mission to Richmond, has 
more significance than it could otherwise have. 
For it indicates, either that the rebel authorities 
are detérmined to exact from our Government 
some distinet statement in regard to the only 
possible terms of peace, such as shall further 
their own ends by rallying the people of the 
South in a last desperate efiort to gain their in- 
dependence, or that the people of the South are 
themselves ¢ axious to make peace on the basis 
of reconstru ‘tion. 

If the former be not indicated the latter must 
be. For the rebels already know from Mr. 
Bvajr's statements, if from no other source, 
that no terms will be conceded by our Govern- 
ment mvolving separation. Unless the object 
be to arouse the Southern people anew, the ap- 
pointment of such a commission is useless and 
absurd. So jong as the rebels claim the right 
of secession, there is no common ground on 
which to rest any negotiations. 

What the issue of this matter may be is now 
uncertain. But this much is certain. If Union 
and Peace can not be obtained by the immedi- 
_ ate and voluntary submission of the rebels to 
the Constitution and Government of the United 
States, then they must come as the result of the 
combinations which Generals Grant and SHER- 
MAN are now forming for just that end. 


A MODEL LETTER. 


ought to go to school to the 
‘Foreign Minister ef the Netherlands. That 
gentleman, like the Earl, received the circular 
of the European emissaries of the rebellion, but 
unlike the Earl, whose clumsy and foolish re- 
ply exasperated every body, the Dutch premier, 
after simply acknowledging the receipt of the 
circular, merely adds: 

“Tn thanking you for this communication, and with an 


As Antemus Warp said of 
B. Crewens certainly does not slop over. His 
letter is a model, 


Covrtsutr.—It is recorded in Chambers's 
** Book .of Days,” that while in New Brunswick Cobbett 
met the girl who became his wife. He first saw her in 


of day, to the house of her parents. It was hardly 
light, but there was she out in the cold, scrub a wash- 
ing-tub. That made mistress Jobbett's 
heart forever. No sooner was he out of he 
exclaimed, ** That's the for me!" She was daugh- 
ter of a sergeant of . only n. To 
his intense chagrin the was ordered to England, 
and she had to go with her . Cobbett by this time 


to save 150 guineas as a foot-soldier—the 
work, 


the army, and married the 
brave and thrifty woman. She made him an admirable 


grown wild about Fort . The 
names of Federal commanders of the expedition and 
of the rebel to have been arranged with an 


that there 
Temperance Societies in Wilmington, the soci- 


Admiral makes more re about 
the Fort Fisher business ought he not to be called Admiral 


mn Eocs.—M. Hermann, a conjuror, lately per- 

ptu trick in the streets of Cen- 
in company with a friend from 
-hawker near the Stamboul 


paras 
d this morning.” “Very good,” said 
Hermann, “I will take a dozen at the price. 

accordingly paid, and the 


: 


mpanion slowly fol- 

yr be came up with me ina 
corner ne mosque- where the 
for the whole, but, though more than a dozen 
y been sacrificed without the expected sover- 
turning up, the Youdi refused business, and was left 
smas the whole contents of his basket in 
search of the golden deposit. 


Tue first volume of Napoleon's Life of will be 
published on the 10th of February. It will appear simul- 
taneously in French and German, into which latter lan- 
guage it has been translated by M. Fréhner, conservateur 


d, aw 


Tus Jews.—There are in the world about 7,000,000 
Jews; about half that number were in Europe. Russia 
alone conyprises 1,200,000. It is remarkable that in En- 
gland, France, and um, where the Jewish race is'com- 

y number is diminishing, while it 
At Frankfort-on-the- e there 
is one Jew to every sixteen Christians. In France there 
are 80,000 Jews, in England 42,000, 


A Dar Moon.—A lunar day com 
twenty 


prises a period 
like ours. We are familiar with the 


changing sun bursts open the gates 
of ant himself the lord of the day. 


Rol 
ac g than it 
can appear to an eye, ng the summits of the 
= and causing to start forth like icl- 
ands of light in a sea of darkness, while their bases and 
surroun are shroud 


mountain and blackness, 
slowly shortens as the sun, after a lapse of 170 hours, at- 
tains its meridian beight. If we to the lunar 
heavens we behold the stars, alt at noonday with a 
steady | unsullied even with effect of twinkling 
or scintill for these omena are due to the vary- 


an . For fourteen days the sun 
down his rays upon an arid soil never sheltered 
refreshed 


surface to a temperature 


e And then and nig 
828 hours’ duration, and a severity of cold that reduces 
probably 300 
the freezing point of water 


excess of pressure, 
to ¢ of an atmosphere (about 8} Ibs.), and 
a lever is placed in the carriage, so that the 


temperature 
can be to the will of the occupants. 
The it is succeeded perfectly. 


taste directed 
ter, and has succeed- 
very acco one. —He may be seen 
in the museum copying oe fidelity some fine work 
a stool, grasps his mau pallet with the 
ton, and with the right wees his brash with perfect facility. 
The toes of his feet alone are exposed, 


and lay till the summer, and in the winter. 
not then disposed to rise, he had some one to sit at his 
bedside and read tohim. When he rose he had a chapter 
of the Hebrew Bible read for him, and then after break- 
fast studied till twelve. He then dined, took some exer- 
cise for an hour, generally in a chair in which he useil to 
sung or req to - 
who, as he said, had a voice but no ear. He then 
resumed his studies until six, from which hour until eight 
he conversed with all who came to visit him. He finall 
took « light supper, smoked a pipe of tobacco, and drank 
a glass of water, after which he retired to rest. Like 
many other poets, Milton found the stillness, warmth, and 
recumbency of bed favorable to composition, and his wife 
said, before rising of a morning, he often dictated to her 
dictating verses, we are was that of si with 
one of*his legs over the arm of bis chair. His 


tion of our Governmen present Constitutional basis. 
On the 8th of April, 
a o- to the Legislatures of the States an 
men 


h Houses, and the names of Members absent or not 
voting. The Members supporting the Administration are 
printed in Roman, the Opposition in Ilatica. 


In the Senate, April 8, 1864, the votes were as follow: 


Anthony, R. L Howe, Wis. 

Brown, Mo. Johnson, Md. 

Chandler, Mich. Lane, Ind. 

Collainer, Vé Morgan, 

mer, 

Me. 

Cowan, Nesmith, Oregon. 

Dixor, Conn, Pomeroy, Kansas. 

Fessenden, Shennas, 

Foot, Vt. Sprague, R, I. 

Grimes, Iowa. NJ 

en 

Harel 

arding, Oregon. an Vi 
Harlan, fowa. Wate, Obie’ 
e 0. Willey. 
Howard, Mich. Wilson, Mass. 
NA 

Davis, Ky. Ky. : 

Hendricks, Ind. 

mM Cal. Saulsbury, Del. 

NOT VOTING. 

Bowden, Va. Hicks, Md. 

Buckalew, Pa. Richardson, 

Carlisle, Va. Wright, N. J. 

In the House, January 81, 1865: 

YEAS. 

Alley, Masa. K Mo, 

A Iowa. toe Mo. 

Ames, Mass. N. Y. 

And Ky. Lean, Mo, 

Arnold, Ii. Longyear, Mich. 

Ashley, Ohio. Marvin, N. Y. 

Bailey, Allister, Pa. 

Baldwin, Mich Bride, 

Bald M‘Clurg, Mo. 

Baxter, Vt M‘Indoe, Wis. 

Beaman, Mich. Miller, N. ¥ 

Blaine, Me. More Pa. 

Blair, W. Va. Morrill, 

Blow, 

Boutwell, Mass. Myers, , 

Neon, N.Y 

Broomall, Pa. N. Y. 

Brown, W. Va. Odell, N. ¥ 

Clark, A. W., N. ¥ O'Neill, Pa. 

Clark, F., N Orth, Ind. , 

Cobb, Wis. N. H. 

Coffroth, Pa. Perham, Me. 

‘ax, Ind. Pike, Me. 

Cole, Cal. Pomeroy, N. Y. 

Creswell, Md. Price, Iowa. 

Dawes, Mass. Rice, Maza. : 

Deming. Rice, Me. 

Dixon, it Rollins, N. H. 

Donnelly, Minn. Rollins, Mo. 

Mich. Schenck, Ohio. 

Eckley, Ohio. 

English, Conn. Smith, Ky. 

Farnsw Til. Smithers, Del. 

Frank, N. Y. Spaulding, Ohio. 

Ganson, N. Y¥. Starr, N. J. 

ass. 

G Iowa. Thayer, Pa. 

e, 

Herrick, N. ¥ Upson, Mich. 

Higby, C Van Vajkenburg, N. Y. 

Hooper, Washburne, DL 

Hotchkiss, N. Y. Wash Mass. 

Hubbard, Iowa. 

bbard, Whal a. 

Hutchins, Obiic Wheeler, Pa. 

Ir LIL. Wilder, 

Jenckes, R. L. Wilson, Iowa. 

Julian, Ind. Windom, Minn. 

Woodbridge, Vt. 
ellogg, N. ¥ 
NAYS. 

Allen, J. C., Til. Law, Ind. 

‘Allen, W. @., Ui. Long, Ohio. 

Ancona, Ky. 
. Miller, Pa. 

Brooka, N. ¥. Morris, 

Brown, Wis. Morrison, 

Neill, Ohio. 

y> 
Coa, Ohio. Pendleton, Ohio. 
Ind. Perry, N. J. 

Dawson, Pa. Pruyn, N. Y. 

Deni Pa. Randall, Pa. 

Eden, Robinson, Til. 

on, Ind. Roes, Til, 
idge, Wis. Soott, Mo. 

Finck, Ohio. Steele, N. J. 

Grider, Ky. Stiles, Pa. 

arding, Ky. Stuart, 

Harrington, Sweat, Me. 4 

Harris, Md. 

Harris, Wi 

Holman, Ind. Ward, N. Y. 

Johnson, Pa. + White, J. W., Ofiio. 

Kalbfeteh, N Wild, ¥. 

Kernan, N.Y Wood, B., N. 

Knapp, Ml. Wood, F., N. 

NOT VOTING. 

Lazear, Pa. ‘Kenny, Ohio. 

Le Blonde, Ohio, 

Marcy, N. Rogers, N. Je 

M* Dowell, Ind. Voorhees, 

The retahatery has the Séite. The 
legislation in regard matter con- 
fused. If the Senate wiehes to declare ite sens that there 
should be a general exchange, as it has done in a amend- 
ment to the above resolution, then there is no agéll of the 
main resolutign itself. The Senate has as much Power in 
tion. If there is not to be an exchamge; there is a way in 
which there may be secured 00 ee on either side 

such treatment as is consistent humanity without re- 
taliation. What is there oP int the appointment on 
each side. of commissioners buainess shall be to look 
after the comfort of the prisoners of thelr respective gov- 
ernments? The rebels could not, without am exposure of 


ee 


Fi 

Lilt 


obligations and folfill its pledges heretofore incurred.” 
27 
the bill was without 
measure 


28: 

Senate, a resolution was adopted provi for 
of 

session was taken up in the consid- 
a committee on cor 


Gath Carctiua, Georgia, and Teanenes 
January 31: 
Ip the Senate, the retaliation resolution was 6 
modified ac- 
80 as to be conformable to the laws of nations and to 


his countrymen. 
and inspiring if they would even furnish the means 
to pay off the Confederate soldiers. 


; Jey: mission proposed by the Senate; Dut in the 
form of an amendment to the retaliatory and 
wite—never was he tired of speaking her and most important action thus loses its effect. The be 
whatever comfort and success he sfterward enjoyed, it tried, te 
was his delight to ascribe to her care and to her inspira- wages 
is 
joint ution passed the House January 81, a his = He is rein- 
erence ty of punning. us one | vote of 119 to 56, being two votes more than the Se es: Game has arrived at Savan- 
t will have it that the at Fort Fisher was | majority of two-thirds, We give below the , who will a oe w -y ro | 
there being in such a demo condition from the : we ag 
— Pam | cflocts of Porter. Another inquires if Porter should be on our first page. | 
more sathy 3 extremity. a transport use he was so puccesful.. An. | 
manded th alle other thinks it reasonable to have expected submission January % : 
American prinéiple ’ sega syed eige ~ | from a fort in which a Lamb had so much authority. An- ) In the Senate, the House Bankrupt bill was reported 
fold more dangeroa to Earope if the Govern- other asks if it can be expected that a half-moon battery from the Judiciary Committee with amendmenta. The 
A friend! will show an . But the craziest question of retaliation med, bus not concluded 
formed 
stantin< 
the baz | 
end of the b and, stopping him, asked the price of : 
| ed. 
| 
In the Senate, the Houre Amendatory Lean Bill was 
out the Jew's averment as to their freshness; but Her- eration. oe: faa ce ; 
ma smell. slowly chi off In the House, the bill for the admission of Cabinet offi. = 
cers to the floor of the House was debated at some length, 
| but a final consideration was postponed till February 8. 
A new Deficiency bill was reported, in which the clause 
taking up a fourth, opdjectionabie to the senate modified. 
ra, shouldering his | wy 4 
was still under debate. 
In the House only private bills were considered. , 
January 
| In the ; 
| the pu i, 
| son. 
| eration 
— and of the tion for retaliation. . i 
| nm the House there was a debate on the constitutional 
at the rary of the Louvre. Numbers of foreign edi- | amendment. ‘x 
work. e volume ev to the geographic an 4 
Cosraptions was dshated ty 
| ape Bik indulged in a long speech on the frauds 
| Mavy Department. 
. Em’ the Hotse, the fenate’s resolution for a committes ry 
| to’ the votes in the late Presidential election 
of | 
sublime = = = upon the earth: : that ; 
night dissolve into the t w the watch- : amendment 
stars close their holy éyes as the timid blush of moming the Sense of the to bo tn ver 
kindles the eastern when the tide of light flows 
the Legislatures of the several States the following amend- ee § 
ow & sunrise upon the ment to the Constitution : i 
moon! No gentle transition from darkness to light, no + “Anrioiy 18.—Section 1. Neither slavery nor involan- | 
mperceptible melting of night into From an _hori- corvitade, except as punishment ertme, whevect a 
eae uly convicted, shall exist with- 4 
yal States, or any place subject to their juris- t3 
shall. ave power to enforce thie - 
gioom. Slowly the silvery flood of light poure down the F NEWS (TEMS. £34 
In Governor-General Monck's estimate for the expenses At 
somo 900,000 in as indamalty for the 
d some as indemnity gold 
ped in the ra. on Albans 
Da The editor of the Richmond Sentinel says it would be an i tt, 
animating and a spectacle ifa new outburst of en- 
till that soil becomes heated to a temperature equal to thusiasm and of tic devotion should now be witnessed J 
that of boiling water. Gradually the shadows lengthen £ 
and the sun declines, but no 
1 around the lunar landscape; and when the last rays s 
of the setting sun are lost beneath the horizon, no twi- 
ht inte but a of fearful darkness falls u 
detiine to bet the odds of one cosines 
forty ott the success of the rebel canse. 
Charleston, at on 17th, wh ery , by 
Warmine Rattway Caxgiaces. — Trials were made | @ elt Sixty of the crew went with her, 
carriages by steam. é boiler for purpose is placex 14.000 ‘mc to the New ¥ 
fa tho Inggage-van, and the steam pastes though tabe: quots of the Stato over 60,000.” This Increases te 
into wooden cylinders in the coupé of each ca . Safe- 
The pirate. has destroyed several American * 
. George B. and wife sailed January 
25 for Earope on the Cunard steamer China, They 
tend an absence of six months, spending most of that time 
An Artist witnout Agms.—There dwells in Antwerp at Rome 
an artist named Fillu, who, born without arms, educated Early in the ult. broker, 
Horace Cushing, while a fit of insanity, from 
window of his house at | Wess 
| Thirty-second and was instantly 
General Patterson has published his history of his con- ’ 
earnest wish for the prompt re-establishment of peace in battle was not through his fault. i 
America, I tl to the assurance Major-General Warren left W: ton January 3%, to | 
ca, I beg you, gentlemen, to accept 
of my high consideration, E. Caewzmns.”’ resume the command of his corps in » Army-of the j 
A Warnine.—A young lady suddenly fainted at a! ball tomac. 
near Kénigsberg, in Germany, a short time since; and Mr, H. W. M. Meade, of the firm of Meade Brothers, | 
it. was by the doctor who called Broadway, , committed suicide by taking 
upon to render that her indisposition arose from the landanum, on the January 26, st Tammany Ho- ye 
presence of arsenic in some m ornaments in her hair tel. : . 
and in the trimmings of her dress, which were of the same doomed readied Washington 
oolor. that a new heavily armed, ty 4 
INTERESTING ITEMS. How tae Day.—At his meals he never and ropers the to 
took much wine or other fermented liquor. Although not build. Her crow is mostly fireign, and numbers hp 
ad ned senses, and he a 
company for about an hour one evening. Shortly after- | In his early years he used to sit up late at his studies, but os iy cdiniaed we of the Secretary of W: - § 
ward, in the dead of winter, when the snow lay several-| in his later he retire? t at nine o'clock | — of the Lake Exile waptiiniity do- 
feet thick on the ground, he cha in his walk at break case 
cided at , Draper and 
that the should be ghar | 
| san and seventy-two men 
produce ex on : men missing. 
a my one "The rebel. Heury S. Foote, has arrived 
e there might many suitors, who, moved by | 
her beauty, might tempt her by their wealth ; and un- = wing 
willing that she should hurt herself by hard work, he sent their inhuman purpose, refi 9 aalir & commissior ing, alias Shenandoah, the Foreign Enistment 
her all his D rervangy Ny egos. and prayed that she would into Southern prisons ee institution; and the | Liverpool, charged with violating 
use them he could get plenty more—to buy Federal Government can have no objection to a similar 
as she could until he was able to join her. Four long years This on either side would command respect; | sand Lica es 
elapeal, Latees they met: Cobbett, when he reached Ea- | and if ite suggestions and remonstrances \;: ~e not heeded, | executed | 
1 
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GENERAL KENNER GARRARD. : 


GENERAL KENNER GARRARD. ® 


BriGADIER-GENERAL KENNER GARRARD was 
born in Garrard County, Kentucky, and is now 
thirty-five years old. His home from boyhood has 
been in Cincinnati, Ohio. He entered West Point 
in 1847, graduated in 1851, and was appointed to 
the First United States Dragoons. In 1855 he was 
transferred to the Second United States Cavalry, 
and in 1861 promoted to a Captaincy. Up to this 
date his service had been mostly in Texas and New 
Mexico. In 1856, while Adjutant of the Second 
United States Cavalry, the following were officers 
in that regiment: A. Sipyey Jounston, Colonel; 
R. E, Lieutenant-Colonel; Harprx and Gro. 


H. Tuomas, Majors; Van Dory, E. Kirey 
StoneMAN, PaLmer, Oakes, and Evans, Captains ; 
and R. W. Jounson, Fietp, Hoop, Frrznvcn 
Lex, Cossy, and Purser, Lieutenants. All these 
have since held positions as general officers in the 


' Federal and Rebel armies, and most of them have 


been noted for their signal ability. In April, 1861, 
Captain GARRARD was, with the troops under Gen- 
eral Twicas in Texas, surrendered to the rebels, 
remaining under parole until September, 1862. His 
comrades tried hard to persuade him. to join them, 
appealing to him as a man of Southern birth. But 
their proffers were firmly rejected, and he, with 
great difficulty, made his way from Texas to Wash- 
ington, with twenty thousand dollars of govern- 


< ~ 


| 


ment funds in his pockets, which was safely turned 
over to the Gevernment. He was appointed Com- 
mandant at West Point in December, 1861, where 
he introduced some useful changes in the drill and 
instruction of the Cadets. In September, 1962, 
he was released from parole by exchange, and re- 
signed his post at West Point, to take command, as 
Colonel, of the One Hundred and Forty-sixth New 
York Volunteers. This regiment soon became 
an efficient one, and, with him as its leader, took 

Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
burg. He succeeded General 
Weep (who was killed at Gettysburg) in the com- 
mand of the Third Brigade of General Syxes’s Di- 
vision, being appointed Brigadier-General of Vol- 


VIRGINIANS DRAWING THEIR RATIONS FROM THB FEDERAL COMMISSARY 


SN 


GENERAL G. D. sx T. B. Brsnor.—{Sie Pace 98.) 


unteers in July, 1863, and in November, 1868, .« 
Major in the Third United States Cavalry. In De- 
cember, 1868, he was made Chief of the Cavalry 
Bureau at Washington, but was the next month, 
at his own request, relieved from that duty to take 
command of the Second Division of Cavalry in the 
Army of the Cumberland, under General Sama. 
General GARRARD took an active part in General 
SHERMAN’s campaign, from its commencement te 
the taking of Atlanta. He participated in the bat- 
tle of Nashville under General THomas, who makes 
in his report particular mention of General Gan- 


RARD's gallant conduct. On the Icft of M‘Anruer, . 


he carried the enemy’s intrenchments in his front, 
capturing all the artillery and troops on the line. 
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“THE E’EN BRINGS A’ HAME.” 


Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 

The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 

And we, O Lord! have wandered from thy fold; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints—oh, rest ic sweet 
When evening brings us hor .e! 


We have been wounded by the hunters’ darts. 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for Thy coming ;—when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 

Rises to guide us. We have wandered far— 

Without Thy lamp we know not where we are: 
At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are rounf us, and the snow-drifts thicken. 
O thou, dear Shepherd! leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night, our tardy footsteps quicken, 

At evoning, bring us home. 


‘ESCORT DUTY BY A RED BEAR. 


My name is Rufes Brewin, and I am an ag- 
For that matter I have always been 
an aggrieved man in one respect; for some smart 
chap having discovered years ago that Rufus Brew- 
in was nothing more than Red Bear, my friends 
have found it very witty ever since to call me by 
that ridiculous title. For my part I don’t see the 
fun. i> 
I am not married. _I never thought I should like 
to be; and in fact, partly from choice, partly through 
having speht the best of my youth in India making 
a fortune, I haye bad very little to do with women. 

Last month, however, I had to go to New York. 
I don’t mind stating that I live in Boston; in fact, 
I have been for several years considered one of the 
principal patrons of the first hotel there, and I don’t 
know whether the proprietor would feel that he 
could go on if I was to remove from his best suit 
of apartments. 

But although a Boston man myself, I don’t be- 
lieve in Boston dentists. They may be all very 
well, but Doctor Blank, Broadway, New York, is 
the man formy money. Doesn't it stand to reason 
now, When one fellow charges you ten dollars for 
filling a tooth, and another only ventures to ask 
five, it’s because the first one feels his work is worth 
twice as much as the other’s? I always employ 
the most expensive workmen of all sorts, and I con- 
tend that the theory is a sound one. 

So after grumbling all day with a toothache that 
finally wouldn't let me enjoy my dinner, actually 
forcing me to send away some splendid grouse un- 
tonched, I told my fellow to put up my hair-brush- 


> es and acleatt shirt, get me a ticket to New York, 


and call a carriage. | 

He did *t all riglit; and indeed I’d like to see 
him fai) in obeying orders. He knows me, that 
fellow ioes. 

‘Train leaves at half past eight, Sir. Carriage 
at the door at eight. Ticket, Sir, and ticket for 
sleeping-berth. Am/'I to go, Sir?” says he. 

“To watch me while that scoundrel grinds and 
cits the narrow out of my jaw-bone! You'd just 
like to see that, wouldn’t you? Yah!” 

For I may as well say that I felt a little irritable, 
what with my teeth, and what with losing the best 
part of my dinner. 

My fellow saw how it was. Bless you the scamp 
is quick enough, and he knows how my boots feel ; 
so he was sneaking away when I stopped him. 

** Tell the cook. or some of them, to cut off the 
breast and tid-bits from half a dozen of those grouse 
and put them up in my bag, with salt, cayenne, 
and a roll or two,’’ said I. ‘If this cursed tooth 
stops aching I shall want something before morn- 
ing; and I hope you don’t think I’m going to poison 
myself at those cook-shops along the road, do you?” 

** Yes, Sir—no, Sir, I mean,” says the great fool, 
not knowing how to answer yes and no together by 
** Very well, Sir,” as an English servant would have 


- done; and before I could find any thing to fling at 


his head he was gone. 

Well, I got to the station, and not wanting to go 
to sleep immediately, settled myself in the ordinary 
car as comfortably as I could by turning over the 
seat in front of me for my legs, and putting a great- 
coat in the angle of the window and the back of my 
own seat. An old traveler like myself understands 
these things, you see, and I flatter myself there 
won't be many chances of comfort go a-begging long 
in Rufus Brewin’s neighborhood. 

Wel, I'd just got settled, with m hung u 
over my head, when a lady and 
and sat down in the seat abreast of us. I soon saw 
that the man was young Renard, a lawver of Bos- 
ton, for whom I have considerable regard, and, in 


. fact, the person whom I should select as my own 


legal adviser had I need of such an employé. 

The lady I couldn’t see at first; for Mr. Renard 
sat in such a way, with his heafl bent down in front 
of hers, as quite to conceal it. Presently the bell 
began to jingle, and they shook hands and said 
good-by. Then Renard getting up saw me, bowed, 
hesitated, went back and whispered a few words to 
the lady, then came across and asked if he should 
introduce me to his cousin, who was going to New 
York alone. - 

Gracious! I couldn't say no, now could I? And 
yet what a nuisance to say yes! Of course I'd got 
to put my legs down and stand up; I don’t believe 
in this Young America fashion of nodding to a 
Jady over your cigar, with your feet on a mantle- 
shelf. Upon my word, Sir, I’ve seen a fellow do 
that very thing. [I don’t mind mentioning that I 


pushed his feet down, and told him he ought to be 


ashamed of himself. He wasn’t, however—only 
mad at my friendly interference. Actually I had 
to knock him down before he could behave himself. 

Well, I said what I could, and was introduced to 


the lady, but, of course, I didn’t catch her name. 
Why is it that when people undertake an introduc- 
tion they always mumble out the only part that is 
worth hearing? If I hadn’t heard Renard say, as 
he jumped for the door, ‘‘ Well, good-by, Kitty,” 
I shouldn’t have had an idea of what to call her. 
Not that I said Kitty aloud, of course; but when I 
think about her it is as Kitty, and that’s what I’m 
going to call her now. 

If Mr. Renard got safely off that train it’s more 
than I should like to undertake; for it was well un- 
der way when he bolted, and I hadn’t a doubt we 
should hear a yell, and there’d be a general fuss and 
confusion in picking him out from among the wheels. 
But either no accident occurred, or they were very 
considerately quiet about it, and we were off. 

My first course was to re-establish myself in my 
comfortable angle; but no sooner had I done so 
than | began to wonder whether I oughtn’t to be 
making myself agreeable to the young woman whom 
the introduction had in a measure placed under my 
charge. But then, how was I to do it? I had 
nothing in the world to say to her, and probably 
she had as little to say to me. Besides, I didn’t 
know her name, and how was I to talk across the 
car even if I did? 

While turning these thoughts in my mind I 
looked over at the subject of them. She was just 
taking off her bonnet and pinning it by the strings 
to the cushioned panel over her head. Then she 
smoothed her hair with a very white hand, and took 
from her traveling-bag a bewildering little hood, 
made of blue and white yarn, with a blue bow at 
the top, and another under the chin; they call ita 
sea-foam in the shops, I have since discovered. 

This she carefully tied on ; and I was quite in- 
terested to see how nicely she pulled the bow under 
the chin, quite straight and true, when she made 
it. I do so like to see any one exact. While she 
was doing this I noticed her face for the first time. 
By George, Sir, you may think you’ve seen pretty 
women, but you never saw one like that! Such 
bright blue eyes, and such yellow hair—none of 
your die-away fiax-colored stuff, but bright solid 
yellow, just like ingot gold. Then, such a pretty 
color in her cheeks, and such little even white teeth 
when she laughed! I never thought much about 
a woman’s looks before; but I’ve looked at every 
one I’ve seen since, and there are none to be had as 
per sample. I suspect the rest of the bale has been 
picked up for Mohammed's Paradise, that the beg- 
gars over there in Bengal used to talk about so 
much. 

So I stared, and stared, until a little smile began 

to twitch the corners of her mouth, and she turned 
to look out the window. Lord, Sir! how I felt 
when it came across me that I'd stared the girl out 
of countenance. I promised myself directly that I 
wouldn’t look at her again all night; in fact, I 
fairly turned my back, and looked out my own win- 
dow till my eyeballs snapped, I was so afraid of 
doing it again. 
_ But what do you think happened next? Why, 
as I was staring away, and seeing nothing but a 
great black hole outside the car, the softest, sweet- 
est little voice you ever heard, said, 

‘* Don’t you think it’s dangerous for them to go 
so fast in the night, Mr. Brewin ?” | 

Mr. Brewin! She'd got my name and all, you 
see! just as pat as if she’d known mea dozen years, 
And all so natural! No one would have thought it 
was the first word that ever passed between us, or 
that. she felt it any way strange to speak to me, 
only when I started quick, and turned round, she 
looked a little scared, and smiled in a shy way that 

I told her I thought there was no danger, and 
asked if she felt frightened. She said not very, but 
she wasn’t much used to traveling by night; so I 
concluded she felt lonesome, and I told her she had 
better come over and sit with me, as I had plenty 
of room. Of course I had put my legs down when 
I first spoke, so there was really a very good chance 
if she wanted it; but instead of taking it, she stared 
a little, then laughed a little, and said, ‘‘Oh no, 
thank you, Sir.” 

Somehow I saw that I had made another blunder, 
and that kept me quiet for a while, till the cars 
stopped somewhere, and I found it was eleven 
o'clock. SoI thought it a good chance to offer to 
take Miss Kitty to her berth in the sleeping-car, 
as I thought she must be tired. But when I Jeaned 
over and proposed it, she said she had an objection 
to the sleeping-car, and had not engaged any berth. 

‘* But, bless my heart,” said I, ‘‘ you never are 
going to sit here all night!” 

**Oh yes, I sha’n’t mind it at all; and if you are 
going to the sleeping-car, you mustn’t delay a min- 
ute on my account,” says she, smi again. 

Well, but here was a i t. Isat back in 
my seat, and thought it over. It didn’t seem the 
thing to me to go hulking off to my own berth, leav- 
ing this lonely little thing to sit bolt upright all 
night, without a soul to speak to her. I glanced 
through the car. There were two or three disagree- 
able-looking fellows round the stove, and only one 
other woman to be seen. No, it wasn’t the thing at 
all to leave her. . 

Then I wondered why. she wouldn’t have a sleep- 
ing berth. Perhaps it was the extra charge. If 
that was all—but then how was I to find out? It 


she'd let me pay for her if she couldn't far 

But I might get her to take my berth, and I could 
find another ; or, if I couldn’t, it was better for me 
to stay up than for her. . 

So I got up and leaned over the back of her seat, 
not liking to shout my proposition across the car. I 
tried, too, to speak as carelessly as possible, so that 
she shouldn’t feel it any great matter. 

“I wouldn’t sit up all night if I was you,” says 
I. “You can get a very comfortable nap in the 
sleeping-car, I promise you; and as I don’t think I 
shall lie down to-night, you'd better accept my perth. 
I've no use for it myself, and you can have it better 
than not.” 

. She smiled again. Somehow every thing I said 
seemed to amuse her; but this tims the smile was 
prettier than ever. 


‘Thank you very much, Sir,” saidshe. ‘Bat I 
really don’t wish for a berth. I would have en- 
gaged one if I had intended to use one.” 

She saw right through me, and knew all my lit- 
tle plan. That was as plain as preaching ; but I 
felt that she was more pleased than offended that I 
had tried to cheat her into taking my dollar’s worth 
of sleep, and somehow I didn’t go back to my own 
seat, but sat down in the empty half of hers. 

She looked a little surprised, but made no objec- 
tion, only went on talking about the sleeping-car, 
the bad air, and the jolting, and the nightmare 
feeling of being so shut in, till I began to wonder 
how I could ever have thought of putting myself 
into one. 

From that we went on talking about other things, 
till all at once I found myself in the middle of the 
evening drive at Calcutta, though how I ever got 
round to that I can’t say, but when I stopped to 
wonder about :it, Miss Kitty smiled, and nodded, 

‘Yes, I see it all. Do go‘on, Mr. Brewin, un- 
less you're tired.” 

So I went on, and told of all the different sorts of 
people one sees there, and how oddly the syces look 
running after their masters’ carriages, and of how 
pretty the streets look when these carriages light 
their lamps and all go twinkling off in different di- 
rections. 

I never saw any one so interested as that girl was 
in all I had to say. Gad, Sir! I began to wonder 
why I hadn’t talked more about those things since 
they were so well worth hearing. Sut just as we 
were going up the broad steps of Government House 
the cars stopped, and a man at the door sung out 
that we were to go aboard a ferry-boat and change 
cars. 

So Miss Kitty took her bonnet, and I my bag and 
coat, and we followed the rest out of the warm car 
into the raw, drizzly November night with no 
refuge except the crowded cabin of the ferry-boat, 
so close and hot that I didn’t blame Kitty for pre- 
ferring to stay outside. 

I put on my great-coat, but shivered underneath 
it, and the poor little girl, who had no extra wrap, 
must have been chilled to the bone. 

I give you my word, Sir, I had no idea till that 
night how wide the Connecticut River is. Talk o 
the Mississippi! I don’t believe you could get a 
boat to use one half the time in crossing the Missis- 
sippi that we spent that night upon the bosom of the 
Connecticut. A magnificent stream! 

At the other side we were bundled into a wretched 
old car with narrow low-backed seats and no stove. 
This was miserable enough, and if the railway com- 
panies find it pleasant and profitable to smash up 
whole trains of cars (including passengers) every 
few days, they should at least provide a sufficient 
relay to take their place. Most of us don’t mind 
the chance of being smashed, but I for one do mind 
the certainty of being uncomfortable, and when I’ve 
once been made so in a particular place, I take very 
good care in future to avoid that place. ‘‘ A word 
to the wise,” etc. 

And then I could see with half an eye that poor 
little Kitty was very nearly used up. She didn’t 
smile much now; and when I came back after look- 
ing through the train for a better seat, I found her 
curled up on the wretched narrow bench with her 
head resting on the back in a most uncomfortable 
attitude. An idea struck me, and not a bad one 
either. Going into the sleeping-car I found my 
berth, and appropriated the pillow and blanket. 
The conductor thought, I suppose, that 'I was steal- 
ing them, for he bustled up as fierce as a terrier and 
asked what I was doing. I liked that, and just 
asked him if I didn’t pay for the use of the bedding 
when I hired that berth. He said yes. Then I 
told him I was going to use them in my own fash- 
ion and walked off, he sneaking along after me. 

I felt I was getting a little irritated at being 
watched that way, and I had some idea of taking 
the fellow by the nape of the neck and flinging him 
off the train, but concluded not to do so, as he was 
after all hardly worth the trouble. 

But when I got back to Kitty, I was so busy 
thinking it over that I forgot to speak to her, but 
just putting my hand under her head, lifted it up 
and put the pillow under as nicely as I could. Then 
I spread the blanket over her and tucked it all in 
under her poor little feet and all. | 

When I got through I looked in her face, and 
found the great eyes staring at me with just the 
queerest mixture of surprise and amusement that 
ever you saw. Then I thought I ought to have 
a something, though just what I didn’t know, so 


“I thought you’d be cold; there isn’t any fire in 
this car, and so—” 

‘*So you have brought me your own pillow and 
blanket, and are going to sit up in the cold your- 
self,” said she, trying to throw off the blanket. 

““Stop!” says I; and if it was a more decided 
tone than I had any right to use that rascally con- 
ductor was to blame. ‘‘Stop! I sha’n’t use these 
things at any rate, I, sive you my word on that; 
and you need them,“ind must keep them.” 

She looked right. up in my face with another of 
those teasing little smiles, 

“Must I?” said she; ‘‘ well then, I must.” - 

And shutting her eyes she went off to sleep just 
like a baby as they say, though I don’t believe any 
baby ever looked so pretty or so innocent or so 
helpless as that girl did, with the red blanket com- 
ing up under her chin, and the blue ribbons stream- 
ing over the pillow. 

I sat down in the seat behind—the end seat of the 
car it was, and right against a window; but there 
was no other vacant near at hand, and I wasn’t go- 
ing to desert my charge after all I’d done. 

So Miss Kitty slept; and I swore at my teeth, 
which had_been very quiet till that ferry-boat busi- 
ness waked them up, and the seat by the loose win- 
dow kept them so. 


By-and-by the cars stopped again. I looked out 


the window, and there, if you'll believe me, was 

that—well, that magnificent river, the Connecticut, 

again, and another ferry-boat ready for us to cross 

in. I jumped up, and went to look for the conduct- 


or, thinking to make some remarks to him, and ask 
the names of the directors of this Company, but 
the minute he saw me coming he dodged and made 
off somewhere; but a brakeman told me that this 
time the car itself was going over, and that there 
was a refreshment-room on the boat where I could 
get something to keep out the cold. | 

I thanked him for the hint, for it was kindly 
meant; but if that man thought Rufus Brewin was 
going to poison himself with ferry-boat whisky or 
ferry-boat brandy he showed his ignorance of R. B.’s 
principles, that’s all. 3 

However, I looked in at the refreshment-room, 
and finding they had what they called tea, I drank 
some of it. It was hot, and it had milk and sugar 
in it. Perhaps it did no harm to call it tea, and I 
thought a cup of it might warm up poor Kitty a bit. 
So I told the fellow to draw another cup of it, and 
give me a wedge of some yellow stuff that he called 
pound cake. I didn’t taste it myself, but I knew 
that women liked such stuff, so I took it. 

** You'll have to hurry up with that cup, we’re 
just acrost,” says the fellow as I took it away. I 
tossed him a two-dollar bill, and told him that would 
buy a gross of such cups, and fill them with hot wa- 
ter into the bargain. I dare say I was correct, but 
the man didn’t seem pleased, though he pocketed 
the money. You see I wasn’t going to hurry a lady 
about drinking her tea just to accommodate such a 
fellow as that, or to save the price of a tea-cup. 

As I came steering back through the crowd, 
squaring my elbows, and singing out to every one 
to make way, I looked up at the window, and what 
should I see but Miss Kitty watching me, her eyes 
sparkling, and her little teeth flashing in the gas- 
light in a regular laugh. 

I was glad she felt so merry, but I hoped she 
wasn’t laughing at me. 

When I got into the car, however, she had sober- 
ed down wonderfully, and thanked me very pretti- 
ly for all the pains I had taken. I told her there 
was no hurry, she should take her time about the 
tea, for it was hot; and then I went and stood at the 
end of the car, for if there’s any thing spoils my ap- 
petite it’s to be watched. I always make my fel- 
low look out of the window while I’m at. dinner, un- 
less he’s actually doing something. 

When we'd fairly gof started I looked round an 
found Miss Kitty had finished her supper, so I came 
back and took the cup. She had left a good bit of 
the cake in the saucer, and I told her I was afraid 
it wasn’t good. She said, ‘‘Oh yes;” but I knew 
better: so when I had quietly chucked the cup and 
saucer out a back window, cake and all, I got out 
my little package of grouse, split a roll, laid some 
delicious bits of breast on it, salted and cayenned 
them, and took it to her with a clean napkin under- 
neath. 

‘There, Miss Kitty, ” said I, ‘‘is something bet- 
ter than that cake which you couldn’t eat.” 

She looked up in astonishment. 

‘“‘ Why you are a regular magician, Mr. Brewin,” 
said she. ‘‘ Where could you get wild-ducks at this 
time and place ?” 

Now that was a little discouraging, wasn’t it? 
To find that she didn’t know grouse from wild-duck, 


_for I consider an appreciative taste in food one of 


the first accomplishments. But I explained, and 
the little girl soon showed that she could eat grouse 
if she couldn’t name them. It did my very heart 

to see how she relished those tid-bits, though 
she didn’t eat them all, and only a crumb of the roll, 
so I finished what she left, and Gad, Sir, I never 
tasted a sweeter morsel! I tried the rest of the 
grouse afterward, but it was another thing. 

Well, I tucked Kitty all up again in the blanket, 
fixed the pillow, and got a ‘‘Thank you,” and a 
smile that was almost as good as a—well, as I should 
fancy a kiss might be, and I was iust settling my- 
self for a nap when, 

‘*Ne-ew Haven! Cha-ange cars!” yelled the 
conductor in at the door, and I could see the fellow’s 
eyes twinkle with satisfaction as he looked at me 
and my arrangements. 

I'll just ask any reasonable Christian if this wasn't 
enough to make a man swear! If it hadn’t been 
for frightening that little girl, I promise you I would 
have tried what relief there was in it; but out of 
regard to her I didn’t say any thing stronger than 
her own ‘‘Oh dear!” but I looked at that conductor 
as I passed him with my pillow and blanket. I 
looked at him till I saw his eyes blink, but I didn’t 
say a word. 

The new car was as hot as the other had been 
cold, crammed with people, and so close that they 
must have spent their time all the way from Boston 
in calking the windows and ventilators. How- 
ever, I found a seat two people had just left, got 

open a ventilator, and we sat down together. 

I put the pillow under Kitty’s feet, and wrapped 
the blanket round her; but there was an arm in the 
middle of the seat, so she couldn’t have laid down 
if I had given her the whole. 

Poor little thing! She was so tired by this time 
that she dropped right to sleep with her head against 
the high back of the seat; but, with the jolting of 
the cars, it kept sliding one way and the other, un- 
til at last I put up my hand and drew it down to 
my shoulder. When I had done it I was fright- 
ened. Perhaps she would be so angry when she 
woke that she wouldn’t speak to me again. Per- 
haps it was abusing the trust my friend had placed 
in me when he put his cousin under my charge. 
At first I would have given any thing to put that 
head back where I took it from; but pretty soon I 
forgot all this in seeing how pretty those yellow 
curls looked, straggling down from under the blue 
hood and across my coat, and how delicate the line 
of the profile was, and how calm and even the 
breath that kept rising in little warm puffs against 
my cheek. 

Perhaps all this is simple enough to other men 
who have been through such things in their youth : 
but I can tell you that when a man comes to be 
fifty, and never has known any woman 80 well as 
his negro laundress, why this sort of thing seems 
like a new revelation. 

@ Sleep, Sir! I didn't close my eyes again that 
night, I promise you. I just sat there, hardly dar- 
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; ing to breathe for fear of disturbing her, thinking ] 


and thinking whether it might be possible that a 
day would come when she would put that little 
head on my breast of her own accord, and whether 
there could be any thing in me that might make 
her forgive my fifty years and my selfish old bach- 
elor ways. I never wronged her thinking that my 
money would tempt her; but it did please me to 
fancy how I could bring treasures from the ends of 
the earth to heap upon her; and I thought how I 
could give all the rest of my life to making her 
happy, and worship her as no young man ever 
could. Fact, Sir, [think there’s something in witch- 
craft ; they believe it in the East, and why shouldn’t 
we? And, unless I was bewitched that night, I 
can’t understand my own folly; for before the gray 
morning light came in at the window I had built 
the finest castle that ever stood in Spain, and had 
brought myself to believe that it was very. likely 
‘Miss Kitty might consent to inhabit it with me. 

They say there’s no fool like an old fool, and I 
believe it. 

Just as I was thinking of the set of diamonds I’d 
order for her from London, Miss Kitty awoke, and 
lifted up her head so sleepily that I don’t believe 
she knew where it had been lying. 

By this time we were getting into New York, 
and she rubbed her eyes and said she must put on 
her bonnet. So I handed it down, and watched 
her put it on, and then admired the neat way she 
folded the little hood and put it in her traveling- 
bag. When all was done, she turned smiling to 
me, and said, 

‘‘T am sure you must have daughters of your 
own, Mrz Brewin, you are so interested in hoods 
and bonnets.” 

Here was a blow at the very foundation-stone 
of my castle; but I stammered out that I had no 
daughters, and was not even married. 

‘6Oh * said Miss Kitty, and looked a little con- 
founded. I suppose she had thought me a patri- 
arch. 

However, I thought I should look differently aft- 
er I hadébeen to the dentist and the barber, and I 
asked: 

“Shall you stay long in New York, Miss 
Kitty ?”’ 

‘¢ Mrs, Lewis. please. No, Sir; I shall join some 
friends at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and leave with 
them to-morrow for California. I am going out to 
join my husband, who has been there a year.” 

I took’ a shower-bath once, and the sensation I 
experien¢ed when Mrs. Lewis pronounced these 
words brought back that horrible moment as no 
effort of memory could possibly have done. 

Whether that girl—for she couldn’t have been 

over twenty—was the most innocent or the most 
artful of creatures I don’t know. Whether she 
knew what she had been doing all night, and took 
a inalicious’ pleasure in finishing off the business 
with this last neat little blow, or whether she had 
just thought mea civil old man who took a father- 
ly interest in her, I won't presume to say. 
think—I hope the latter, for the sake of human na- 
ture, for the sake of my own belief in womankind. 

I didn't say any thing for a minute, and then I 
wished her a pleasant voyage. 

"She thanked me, and said she could hardly hope 
to find so kind and attentive a companion as I had 
been. 

I looked at her sharply enough, and her eyes 
looked straight into mine with a little smile, but 
not the least bit of malice. No, Sir, I'll never be- 
lieve that girl had been consciously making a fool 
of me. She never could have given me that look 
afterward. 

We didn’t say much more, for we were almost at 
the station. I put her in a carriage, paid the man, 
and gave him the directica. Then I took off my 
hat and wished her good-morning; but she put a 
little white hand out at the window for me to shake, 
and said, 

‘* Good-by, Sir. I shall never forget your kind- 
ness.”’ 

That was the last I saw of her. 

Well, well, it was more my own fault than any 
one’s else, I suppose. But af Tom Renard had in- 
troduced me as he should have done, or she had 
spoken of ber husband at first instead of at last, I 
shouldn’t have been what I now consider myself— 
an aggrieved man. 


THE VAMPIRE. 


Ir was in February, 184—, that, having obtained 
the appointment of usher through the interest of a 
friend, I started on my way to N—— for the first 
time. I occupied myself a great deal, as may be 
jmagined, in speculating on my future kind of life, 
and once or twice I fell asleep. At length the 
coach drew up in the old market-place and I 
alighted. 

I was aécosted by a boy, a pale-faced boy, with 
- & peculiar expression of countenance that seemed 
to haunt me with its singularity, ‘‘ Was I for N—— 
Grimmar School ?” 

I was. 

Then the doctor had commissioned him to show 
me the way. And he went with me accordingly. 

My companion was taciturn beyond any thing 
that my experience of boys had hitherto encoun- 
tered. I asked some questions as to thé school. 
He would answer monosyllabically, and then re- 
lapse inte silence, apparently regarding his shoe- 
string with the most intense interest. His reti- 
cence did not appear to me to be the result either 
of shyness or churlishness. Had he not been’so 
young a bey I should have said his spirit was 
crushed out of him by the possession of a deadly 
secret. Altogether his manner puzzled me. 

My speculations, however, were cut short by our 
arrival at the school, and in the occupation of mak- 
ing the doctor's acquaintance and arranging my 
room, I had little time to think of my recent com- 
panion. At supper I noticed him among the other 
boys, but as soon as he caught my eye he turned 
his head away abruptly. A mysterious boy. 

o supper and prayers the doctor ealled me 
aside. 


But I 


to your room is under your supervision. Be so 
good as keep a sharp look-out on it. There is some- 
’ thing wrong,” he added, in a lower voice, * about 
that dormitory, and I should be only too glad if 
your vigilance could discover it. It is a most mys- 
terious circumstance. ‘The ventilation appears to 
me to be most efficient ; in fact, I am assured it is 
by competent authorities, and yet if'1 put the most 
healthy boy there, in three or four days he becomes 
pale and haggard. It’s a very extraordinary thing, 
, and most annoying. Saunderson,” he added, point- 
ing to the mysterious boy, who was looking into 

the fire with the strange, abstracted ook I had no- 
ticed before, “is the prefect of your dormitory, 
and will initiate you into any of our customs. 

Good-night.” 

In a quarter of an hour all the boys were safely 
in bed and the lights out. I should have men- 
tioned that my bedroom commanded a view of the 
dormitory by means of a window which I could 
open or shut at pleasure. The doctor’s parting 
words had connected themselves in my mind with 
the mysterious boy. I felt disinclined for sleep, so 
shading my lamp, I stationed myself at the window 
and took ug a book. I heard the clock strike eleven 
-—twelve—one. By a restless impulse which I 
could not account for, I felt constrained to go round 
the dormitory at the risk of disturbing its occu- 
pants,. All was quiet. The twenty-five boys were 
all slumbering peacefully on, and as F looked at 
each one in turn, I bore witness to the truth of the 
doctor’s assertion as to the pallor and haggardness 
of the inmates of my dormitory. They might have 
been scholars of Dotheboy’s Hall. | 

Nearest my window slept Saunderson. The odd 
expression that had attracted-my notice seemed to 
have given place in sleep to an expression of peace- 
ful innocence moie befitting his years, and as he lay 
witb one arm thrown over the quilt I thought him 
even nice-looking. | 

I had not been in my room five minutes before I 
was attracted by a sound from the dormitory, and 
looking through the window, I saw Saunderson rise 
from lis bed and approach that of his nearest neigh- 
bor. He leaned over him and—oh, Heaven !—the 
sight seemed to paralyze me! | 

I saw him with some sharp instrument open a 
vein in the boy’s neck, and applying his lips, he 
drank a long draught of blood ! 

In a moment all was explained ; the pallor of his 
‘ companions, his own strange manner. Saunder- 
son was a vampire! 

’ I had read of these monsters, and had regarded 
them as the creations merely of a popular supersti- 
tion. Now, at that midnight hour, I found my- 
self face to face with one, and with one, too, who 
was destined to be my- near companion perhaps for 
years. 

Meanwhile the boy-vampire had quitted his first 
victim, and, to my inexpressible horror, was smack- 
ing his lips and rubbing his stomach, after the 


manner of a drunkard who has taken a draught of 


more than usually generous wine. He passed on 
to the next bed and repeated his loathsome opera- 
tion. 

Five beds did I see him visit in {this manner, 
while the power of motion seemed dried up in me 
with very horror. ‘I essayed to shout, but the sound 
died upon my lips. I struggled to leap through 
the window and fall upon the monster, but, luckily 
for me, or murder might have been the result, an 
unseen power seemed to rivet metothespot. Sud- 
denly I turned and fled down the corridor like a 
inaniac. 

To arouse the doctor was the work of a moment. 
I tried to explain it to him in a few hurried words, 
but my agitation was so great, and iny speech so in- 
coherent, that I must have appeared to be wander- 
ing. I dragged him into my room, and pointing 
to the open window I left the terrible facts to speak 
for themselves, 

4 moment afterward I saw him leap through 
the window and alight at Saunderson’s feet. I saw 
the boy raise his lips from the sixth victim and 
meet the gaze of the doctor. I saw him fling him- 
self at his feet, and heard him crave in piteous ac- 
cents for mercy. 

‘¢The impulse was upon me,” he said; “I could 
not resist it. Doctor, I loathe, I hate myself more 
than you can loathe or hate me; but I can not re- 
sist it. Oh, I am miserable—miserable !” 

His wail was so piteous that I felt -my loathing 
fast turning into commiseration. Yes, I pitied 
this monster. This was the terrible secret that he 


his fellow-beings, and made hig inmost soul cry out, 
‘‘Unclean, unclean!” Surely he was to be pitied. 

1 looked into the doctor’s eye to read there if his 
feelings were akin to mine, but he was little ac- 
customed to allow his face to be an index to the 
soul within. I could see naught. He merely 
said, ‘‘This must be seen to.” Then he add 
‘‘Mr. Merton, you are agitated; you had better re- 
tire.” He left the room with Saunderson, and I 
heard the key of the turret-chamber turned. 

The vampire was in solitary confinement, with no 
blood to prey upon but his own! % 

I turned into bed, and tried to compose myself to 
sleep; but it was not to be. I felt a shock as of an 
earthquake, and the next moment I awoke up in 
the coach, which was jogging over the rough stones 
of C——. High Street. 7 

‘*T fear you have been dreaming, Sir,” said my 
opposite neishbor. 

I had indeed. 

But the most curious part is yet to come. 


put up at the White Hart, sol had no.need of a boy, 
vampire or otherwise, to show me the Grammar 
School. I met with a kind welcome from the doc- 
tor, and supped with him and his wife in private. 
In the pleasures of the social meal I could afford to 
laugh at my strange dream, merely noting that the 
doctor was singularly like the doctor my fertile 
brain had conjured up, and that what I saw of the 
school on alighting bore an equal resemblance to its 


phantom counterpart. But then I had had a very 


bore about him; this was the curse that, more | 
surely than the leprosy of old, separated him from | 


In due time I really did reach N——., The coach. 


‘no great wonder after all. 


‘‘ Mr. Merton,” he.said, ‘‘the dormitory attached ] minute description both of the one and the other, so | 


“The boys are gone to bed,” said the doctor, | 


rising and lighting my candle, ‘‘and I daresay you 
will not be sorry to follow their example. I have 
had a bed prepared in my dressing-room, so that 
you may not-be disturbed. To-morrow night you 
can take charge of yourdormitory. There are twen- 
ty-five boys under your supervision.” 

‘* What a singular coincidence!” I thought as I 
retired, and I cudgeled my brains in vain to recall 
if any one could have revealed to me this item of 
the internal economy of N—— Grammar School. 
In this process I fell into a profound and dreamless 
sleep, from which I was recalled in the morning by 
the six o’clock bell. 

After prayers I took my class, and ‘there sure 
enough straight before me was Saunderson, the 
vampire! I never was so utterly and hopelessly 
confused in all my life. - There he was, no mistake 
at all about it, only he appeared to be nervous and 
shy, rather than burdened with conscious guilt.. I 
could not take my eyes off him. I fairly stared 
him out of countenance. He took refuge in a scru- 
tiny of his shoe-string, and the likeness was com- 
plete! 

Saunderson, construe.” 

‘* Who, Sir?” asked a dozen voices. 

“That boy,” I said, indicating the vampire. 

* Oh, Sir, Norris.” 

The difference of name seemed to remove an incu- 
bus from me. Norris alias Saunderson, alias the 
vampire, essayed to construe, but he broke down 
hopelessly, and took refuge in the shoe-string. . It 
was Saunderson: there was no denying it. To- 
night I should see him “tapping” the dormitory 
boys, and smacking his horrid lips over the loath- 
some draught. I hated Norris religiously. 

** Norris,” said the doctor in theafternoon, ‘‘ show 
Mr. Merton the town.” I was obliged to submit. 
**One of my best boys,” he whispered, as we passed 
out. I shrugged my shoulders, 

Norris showed me every thing N—— could boast 
of, and to do him justice, he evidently strove hard 
to please; but I found him as taciturn and mono- 
syllabic as my dream had foreshadowed, and, as you 
may suppose, I took no trouble to draw out a vam- 
pire. 

At night I had some business to transact with the 
doctor, and when I sought my chamber the boys 
were in bed and asleep—twenty-five boys—and Nor- 
ris just under my window! Before putting out the 
lamp I looked ateach. They were as healthy-look- 
ing a set as one could desire to see. I almost re- 
sented their good condition. What. business had 
four-and-twenty boys ® look fat and well-liking 
when they slept with a vampire ? 

I visited Norris last. There he lay, just as I had 
pictured him, one hand “on the quilt, and the look 
of peaccful innocence on his face. One thing was 
certain, Norris was very handsome. I may add 
that the arrangement of the dormitory and of my 
own room were precisely similar to that portrayed 
in my dream. I should have felt the same uncer- 
taintv as to whether I had heard of it beforehand, 
as [ did with regard to the number of boys in the 
dormitory, were it not for the utterly inexplicable 
resemblance between Saunderson and Norris. I 
worked myself into such a fit of nervousness that I 
added yet another coincidence by sitting up in the 
window, whence I fully expected to seé Norris arise 
and practice his blood-sucking. But though I] heard 
the clock strike not only eleven, twelve, and one, 
but all the hours up to six, nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. After a while, though a settled aversion to 
Norris remained, out of which I found ® impossible 
to reason myself, I ceased endeavoring to catch bim 
in overt acts of vampirism, and even the singular 
pertinacity with which I persisted, at least once in 
the course of the day, in addressing him as Saunder- 
son, and tiie strange dislike which I bore him, and 
which was only too apparent to all, at length ceased 
to cause any speculation. 

Months passed on and brought with them vari- 
ous changes. I was comfortably settled at N——, 
and still had from my window the supervision of the 
‘North Dormitory.” But Norris’s place knew him 
no more. He had not gone into solitary confine- 


’ ment in the turret chamber as a convicted vampire. 


He was dy.ng in a deep decline, and I, as a religious 


duty, was battling strongly and manfully with my } 


aversion. One day he sent for me. I found him 
in his favorite position, one arm thrown over the 
coverlet. 
dream. 

‘*Ob, thank you,” he said, bursting into tears. 
‘¢Oh, Mr. Merton, why have you disliked me so, 
when I have always yed that you might like 
me? Why have you shunned me as you would a 
vampire 2?” 

What could I say? I could only blubber as a 
child. 

‘* When I get well will you promise to like me?” 

Of course I promised, and did bitter penance in 
spirit for my injustice. But I never had the power 
of fulfilling my word. He died in a few days. 

His simple cross in N—— church-yard—I visited 
it the other day—bears the inscription: . “ 

WALTER NORRIS, 
in Peace, 
AGED TWELVE YEARS. 
SEPTEMBER 67TH, 184—. 


I begged his mother, to whom I related all the 
circumstances, to allow me to erect it to his memory, 
and for years my hands planted and tended the 
flowers at its base. In an old desk, among the 
relics of the past, such as the coldest us 


‘hoard up, one of my dearest treasures is a lock of 


light curling hair, anda boy’s neck-tie, the paper at- 
tached to whichis labeled with the suggestive word, 
Saunderson.” 

I should not have recorded this dream were it not 
for the strange coincidence attached to it. I must 
leave to scientific men the explanation of the mys- 
tery. Can it be that my unkindness- was a neces- 
sary discipline for Norris, and that the dream was 
permitted for his good? Who can say? 


{t was the well-known position of my: 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Squagine THE Craciz.—If you think it an easy thing 
tomas the circle, just go and settle your wife's bill for 
100ps. 

Arrarn.—At a dinner party in the country 
© other day a great sensation was caused by a tle- 
man dividing two ladies. teh 


BLUNT, BUT POINTED. 


Quora(tion).—‘* Out of the Frying-pan into the 


or frog,” says Professor 


‘Bump, ‘is an amphibious animal what liquors on cold 


water, and consequently invented the teetotal society. 
He always walks with a jump, he does; and when he sits 
down has to stand up. g & lover of native melodies, 
he gives free concerts on every night, he does himself. 
He likewise perwides music for the million, which has 
been so called because it usually ic heard in a mill-pond, 
- is a warmint what ain’t so bad when broiled on a grid- 
ron, 


EXTRA-ORDINARY REMEDY.” 


How TO MAKE your Harm Grow.—Get up early In the 
morning and gently scrape your skin with a boot-jack. 


THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 
“*The Roman Church,” the Popes would neatly say, 
‘*Is Peter's bark:” but we say something neater; 
Henceforth the Letter, writ the other day 
By the Ninth Pius, is the Bark of Peter. 


A Funotionary.—It seems that a lawyer is sot 
of a carpenter; he can file a bill, split a hair, make an 
entry, get up a case, frame an indictment, impanel a jury, 
put them in a box, nail a witness, hammer a judge, bore a 
court, and other like things. 


A POLITE CaEPENTER.—A country carpenter having 
neglected to make a gibbet (which was ordered by the ex- 
ecutioner), on the ground that he had not been paid for 
the last he had erected, gave so much offense that the 
next time the judge came the circuit he was sent for. 
** Fellow,”’ said the judge, in a stern tone, ** how came you 
to was ordered on my ac- 
count ?” **T humbly your pardon,” said the carpenter ; 
‘shad I known it had been for your lordship, it would 
have been done immediately.” 

NoTHine Like LeaTuer.—<A toast given for the shoe and 
leather manufacturers: ** May they have all the women is 
the country to shoe, and the men to boot." 


ABERNETHY FLOoRED."” — The following anecdote ia 
told of the celebrated surgeon, Mr. Above : One day, 
during an examination of aclass of students, he asked one 
of them what he would doin the case of a man being blown: 
up by gunpowder. “I should wait till he came down 
again,’’ was the cool reply. ‘* True," rejoined Abernethy. 
‘* And suppose I should kick you for such an im inent 
reply, what muscles should I put in motion?” “ flex- 
ors and extensors of my right arm,” said the student ; “ for 
I should floor you directly.” 4 
Tuat won’t Wase.—Mrs. Brown is very mach horrified 
at the advertisement of 2 new style of dress. “* 
indeed,” said that estimable lady, “I wouldn't wear it 
unless it was quite clean.” ° 


Why is a badly-conducted hotel like a fiddle !—Recause 
it’s a vile inn. , 


ScrvaTion oF THE Porr.—Non Possum-us up « gum- 
tree. 
the pigs?” ** Yes, masea, 


_ * You, Sambo, you have fed 
me fed *um,” wooed Sambo. ‘*‘ Did you count them *" 
Yes, massa, me count ‘um all but ** All but one ?"* 
“ Yes, massa, all but one: dere be one little speckle pig, 
he frisk about so much me couldn’t count him !”" 
Bit 
Dean Swift, while resident in a village where he had a 
living, was frequently shaved by a barber to whom he be- 
. The barber one day told Swift that 
he had taken a public house, which he intended to carry 
on in conjunction with his trade as a barber, and respect- 
fully requested the Dean to write him a line or two to put | 
on his sign-board. The Dean took up his pen, and wrote 
this couplet : ® 


** Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 
Where naught exeels the shaving but the beer.” 
=> 
A young man advertises for a situation as 
a respectable family. Would have no 
to go a short distance into the country. 


-law in 
he aay?, 


A Western editor was recently requested to send his pa- 
per to a distant patron, provided he would take his pay in 
“trade.” At the end of the year he found that his new 
subscriber was a coffin-maker. 


Base Corn.—Money placed in a foundation-stone. 


A gentleman having attended a country chapel at which 
a local preacher who was a baker was asked by 


a friend if he did not think theeermon an one. 

Yes,” was the reply, *‘ quite a flowery 

Provoxine.—To dream that you have lots of money 

and then wake up and find yourself aneditor. 

The hat was passed round in # certain con for 

the purpose of taking up a collection. After made 


the circuit of the church it was handed to the minister, 
who had **ezehanged pulpite” with the regular preacher, 
and he found nog a penny in it: He inverted the has over 
the pulpit cushion and shook it, that its emptiness might 
be known, then looking toward the ceiling, he exclaimed 
with great fervor, “T thank God that I got back my hat 


Why 1s a tight shoe like a fine summer ?—Because it 


makes the corn grow. 
y on Sunday accosted by the 
daughter of the Exi One,” meek- 


An Irish girl at 
Good- 


WaAwnrep.—Some of the beer produced when “ mischief 
is brewing.” 


A Curious Loan. £“ I say, Jack,” shouted a Smithfield 
drover to his companion, ** these vout move a bit— 
lend us a bark of your dog, vill you : 


Why do pioneers go before the arniy ?—_-To aze the way. 


A Sueewp Sucerstion.—A gentleman, being in com- 

with the Kari of Chatham, was asked by his lordship 

definition of wit. ‘ Wit,"’ he replied, “my lord, 

is what a penaion would be, given by your lordship to your 
humble servant—a good thing well applied.” 


An Irishenam, 10 passing thro the streets, picked up 
A t gptinea, which he was 
Next day he saw another guinea lying in the 
street; * No, no,” «ays he, ‘* Ill have nothing to do with 
you, I lost three shillings by one like you 9.” 
Why are books the best friends ?—Because when they 
bore you, you can always shut them uff without offense! 
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A Horse Wuiserr.—It is rumored that in Paris the Sis- — 
ters of St. Vincent de Paul are giving the poor horse-fiesh 8 
in-steed of beef and mutton, We shall expect to hear of ne 
the Sisters of Mercy introducing the diet into the Aos- } at 
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_ she should make every voyage with me, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 


‘THE WIND-MILL. 
Now, who will live in the wind-mill, who, 
With the powdery miller-man? 
The miller is one, but whol make two, 
To share his loaf and. can? 


«Oh I will live with the miller, I! © 
To grind the corn ip grand ; 

The great black sails go up on high, 
And come down to the land!” 


Now, who will be the miller’s bride? 
The miller’s in haste to wed 

A girl in her pride, with :. sash at her side, 
A girl with a curly he: d! 


‘Oh I will be the mille.’s wife; 
The dust it is all my joy; 

To live ‘a « wind-mill all my life 
Wou’d be a sweet employ !” 


Ther spake the goblin of the sails 
(Zou heard but could not see), 

“‘" ‘he wickedest man of the hills and dales, 
The miller-man is he! | 


“‘ None ever dwelt in the mill before 
But died by the miller’s steel ; 
. The whiskered rats lap up their gore, 
He grinds their bones to meal!” 


Oh gossiping goblin, my dreams will be bad, 

You tell such dreadful tales ! 

Oh mill, how secret you seem! how mad, 
How wicked you look, black sails! 
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CAPTAIN JACK BALLASTS STORY. 


My story? Well, I don't see why I shouldn't 
seratch it down. There's nothin’ te be ashamed 
‘of in it, so far as I know, anc though you reg’lar 
story writers mayn’t call it ‘‘r mantic,” I think the 


ie wind sets that way myself; and there’s a bit of 


love in it too, though you’d never think I was a 
subject for a love-story to look at me. I'm old 
enough, d’ye see, to feel safe about the draft, and 
brown enough to be a Hottentot; and as for flesh— 
well, no matter; some of you slim young dandies 
will be as stout as I be if you live as long. Be- 
sides, that fracas at Gibraltar didn’t improve my 
looks. I'll tell vou about that before the story is 
over, I reckon; at present I’d better heave ahead. 

Fat as I am and old‘as I am, there was a time 
when I was as slender a young fellow as ever 
shipped afore the mast agin his parents’ leave. 
They, Lord bless "em! wanted to make a counter- 
jumper of me, and I tried measuring rags about a 
year. Then I couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
jumped the old counter for good, and cut and went. 
tosea. I'd hada hankering for it for a good while, 
and the only thing I ever regretted was the way 
my mother took it to heart. Waitabit. Honor 
bright, there was one thing. 

That was Jenny Blush, old Blush’s only daugh- 
ter, and the prettiest girl | ever cast eyeson. Her 
skin was just as soft and fait as any baby’s. As for 
her hair, ’'ve got a bit im my old desk up stairs, 
and though it’s crossed the ocean about a dozen 
times, it’s so bright now ‘you'd take it for a gold 
chain bit of blue ribbon it’s 
tied with. | 


say, he was head of the big dry-goods store where 
they first set me to measuring rags, and Jenny 
to come over every day after ribbons, and 
and the like; and, Lord love ye! I don’t find 
fanlt with women-folks looking after such 
though it don’t seem a man’s place to sell ‘em. 


mind to it and stay ashore; 
‘Y'd died for it. I heard,the 
my bed in dreams. I hated the cloth yard and the 
scissors so that they made me ill. 

I told Jenny so. She cried a bit ; but by-and-by 
she owned that she didn't hate me nd we 
talked of the time when I should be a captain, and 


a cabin like a parlor for herself. 


did with the confounded things in all my life. 
That night I ran away, and though I blubbered 
i I passed 


from their cradles for the water as sartin as the fish 


are. 

‘I got a letter from old that cnt me up, I 
don’t deny; but I knew she'd come around, and I 
didn’t guess the worst—how should I? - When it 
first came to me that a man that sold rags was bet- 
ter than a sailor it took my breath away. 
was when I first.went home, d'ye see! Mammy, 
she scolded and cried antl kissed me; but.Martha, 
and Melinda; and brother Charles 


Augustos pitched 
. into me ferocious. Says they: “‘ You've disgraced 


your family—we’ve been respectable, ginteel folks 
all our lives, and now we're to have a common sail- 
or for a brother.” I caught it—a reg'lar gale ; and 
father put in his oar regarding When 
that came I cleaced out, and marched over to old 
Blush’s. Nobody was home but Jenny, and che 


+ 


ran into my arms. Well, we were billing and coo- 
ing, as sweet-hearts mostly do, I reckon, when old 
Blush came home to tea. I never heard a gale o’ 
you want here, says he. 

Says I, “Don't you regolect me, Mr. Blush?” 
I’m Jack Ballast.” 


Says he, “I recollect you well enough, and how 
dare you show your face here?” 
Says I, ‘‘ I came to see my 


Says I, cool as I could, ‘‘I don’t mean to be be- 
all my life, Sir. I expect to be a 
captain some day.” 

And says old Blush, ‘‘ A man with no 
brought up to the sea might boast o’ that; but you 
might have been You 


says I to the darkey, “Touch me if you want to, 
you rascal ;” and stalked out. 

I saw Jenny on the sly next day and tried to get 
her to run away ; but the girl had a will of her 
and knowed her duty. 


i 


for the woman they were boarded with was given 
to drink and kept them on bread and treacle ; and 
as they told me I must, I put them in black 
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o'clock we were at the door. There I looked for 
the card, and, behold ye, F'd lost it! Howsever, I 
was in port, and hail. the lady as ‘‘school- 


HAE 
die 
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young Jack Ballast. 

“Jenny,” says I, ‘‘oh, Jenny, is it really you?” 
And then the color came into her cheeks and her 
eyes glittered, and she whispered, ‘Oh, not before 
the school, Jack ;” for I had caught her to my heart 
and kissed her. 


Angustus had offered her his hand, but she had said 
no, and preferred to earn her own living to marry- 
ing one she did not love while there was some one 
living whom she did. And how it was fifteen years 


ago—fifteen weary years. 

Then says I, ‘‘ Jenny, darling, I love you better 
than ever, now I’ve found you again. When you 
told my brother there was some one living you 
loved did you mean me?” ' 
“ Yes, Jack,” says she. 
Says I, “ Now you've-seen me—a weather-beat- 


_ en, scarred old sailor, do you think the same ? 


Says she, “I always shall, Jack.” 
** Come on then,” I, And not another word 
until we came to the Rey. Eben Tooker’s. There 
I rang the bell. 
page: “To make the Chaplain marry us, my 
wee Ican’t. What would 
say?” 
‘SNo matter for "gays I. And in we 


walked. And for all she told me that no woman 
was ever married before in a delaine dress and straw 


my story or not, it’s a happy one for me in the end- 
ing, as sure as my name is Jack Ballast. 


BEE 
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ble a man that, perhaps before I speak of what. he 
did, 1 had better say something of what he was... 


[Fresrvary 11, 1865. 


devotion. 


3 
= 


nough too, on 
occasion.) But now he had it all his own way in 
the schools ; for, you see, we were so entirely con- 
vinced of his excellence, and that whatever he did 
was‘done out of a loving interest for our good, that 
we followed him blindly, as the young will follow 
a leader they both reverence and regard. And it 
was not only in school-hours that we saw him. At 
his lectures, his evening meetings, his visits at our 
homes, we were to speak to him freely 
and without fear. He liked it. He used to say 
that his boys should consult him in every thing— 
their pleasures as well as their duties, and in time 
the two might become identical. And we did so. 
He would take the same pains to mend a broken 
toy for some sick child, or to teach a stupid boy 
some new game, as he would to make his lectures 
entertaining, or the Christmas magic-lantern laugh- 
able. He was always trying to infuse a drop of 
happiness into our cup. No heart in this world 
ever contained more of the milk-of human kind- 


ness. 
I did not know till later how poor Mr. and Mrs. 
Penrhyn really were; but had their income been 


er; he soothed his dying ears with the blessed prom- 
ises of the gospel. Well do I remember that time 


venture, there you might be sure to find him, watch- 

'. doing all that it was in the power 
It was encouragement in itself to 
and hear his cheery voice. Peo- 
said he brought hope and consolation in with 


mained at home, was always prepariiiy comforts for 

ready to give him a cheerfi! welcome 
to snatch a few hours’ res- 
pite from his labors, which was but seldom. Well, 
did many another round about us, 
he was buried sweet baby Betsy 
little thing/ 80 young, 
the master as any of us. At the 
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deed, 
ill-will that existed between us,’ 
more than once took us each to task for it. But he 
didn’t succeed in making us love each other any the 
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quitted the town as soon as the fever ap- 
He was not strong, and she persuaded bim 


i 


‘that he was more liable to takes the disease in con- 
| sequence—a great error in my judgment; for 


% 


(He 


wife,-too, who, for her child’s sake, re- — 


a and satchels and slates, and by nine Early and late he was abou; 
to feel fatigue. Wherever 
| or need there you found hum, 
) ing. He was the most 
marm. ings. I have seen other ex- 
Betsy was piping her eye, and Peg was bawling their work: in a faithful 
nen daa” to go home. But says I, “No, w one who labored with such 
no, gals, I don’t want ye to grow up benighted as | MEE his duty as he did. It was that love 
the heathen, and that’s what the Chaplain calls ye | which kept bim up, often under a degree of press- 
: “s ” : So I lugged ‘em in, and made reverence. € @ young who was indeed his hel 
A “ Duty, ma’ I; here's two gals as meet, The bishop was once heard to say that Mrs. 
Miss Jenny Blush is no match for a common " am, 
=. before the mast; and whatever there may have | needs instruction. Rev. Eben Tooker recommend- Penrhyn was a8 good as. two ordinary curates; and 
been between you when you were entitled to my | ed you to giy’ it to’em, and whatever extra it is for She was sweet to look upon; 
respect is all over now. You have your choice of how 
you ow you roses, on the 
one but Jenny’s father would have been \ a general delicacy of look 
I just looked down and saw my He was about thir‘ y- 
; fists shut up of themselves, and tried to keep ‘em MEE the time of which I speak; she some six 
on: years younger. I wish I could bring that be- 
help indeed in their out- 
with ward appearance, and still more so in their lives. 
Sa I can hardly tell you how we boys loved Mr. 
‘Says she, still not looking up, ‘‘ Did you say your | Penrhyn—the master, as we called him. When 
gerry ats sy Ballast ?” first-he came to that district there had been some 
“Jack Ballast, at your @arvice,” says I. unruly spirits who had tried to ridicule his efforts 
business in the dry-goods line as any man alive. Save she; Oh; Jack! don't you know me?” ang his teaching; but he soon got the better of 
And you've chosen to be a roving rascal. And I'@ Says I, “Look up, and I’iimake sure.” Andshe | those, partly by firmness, partly by love. 
see my daughter in her grave before I’d give her to | lifted up her face and I saw—well it wasn’t the pink 
you. Sam, show this person out.” cheeked girl Tknew. It wasn’t a girl at all, but a 
That was the nigger just come aboard the parlor | pale woman, long past thirty, but in a minute it was 
aa with the coal-hod. And when he said that my | Jenny Blush again—a great deal more than I was 
fists were beyond my control, and the last I saw of 
old Blush was on his back on the hearth-rug. Then 
We uot Aime ¢0:gelaver then, bat I 
Says she, “*I can’t disobey my father, came for her again in the evening and took her fora 
love you dearly, and I'll never marry any one else; | walk. And she told me how the rag store had been 
but it must be all over between us. I don’t think | shipwrecked, and old Blush dropped dead of apoplexy 
| pa would have relented even if you hadn’t been so | when he knew of it. And how my brother Charles 
violent; but now he never will. You've done it 
| yourself, Jack,” she said, turning quite white and 
. looking away from me. ‘‘ You liked the sea best, 
| and you've got it instead of me.” 
Those were the last words she said; and I was | 
going away when I heard her give a little cry, and, | 
turning, saw her arms stretched out toward me. | 
| kissed her a hundred times. And I'm afraid I | 
| cursed her hard old father from the bottom of my | ever so large, they would always have shared it 
| with those who needed, for it was their principle as 
ee” well as nature todo so. A strong regard existed 
between them and my parents; and when father 
was taken ill of the fever, among many in our court, 
. the master gave him far more than his proper share 
of time and attention. He nursed him like a broth- 
; of horror and dismay—some so selfish in their ter- 
| ror—some so generous and sclf-denying. Night 
:. and day Mr. Penrhyn was up and about; where 
- ae the fever raged worst, and people were afraid to ~ 
q bennet, Chaplain didn’t find it any obstacle, but 
spliced us. And so after nineteen years I got my 
| Jenny for my own. him. His : 
sf I don’t think she’s sorry for it, and I know I 
ain’t; and as for poor Tom’s children, she's a mo- 
Old Blush was my captain ashore. I mean to han Onaties At Cibraltar filamin wot | ther to’em. And whether there’s any romance in 
iy been drinking together; of course I took his part. 
They had. firearms about them, and used ’em on 
‘ dead; but I got a couple of bullets in me, and was ; 
a looked mighty pretty when she put em on, did Jen- | picked up just as near Davy Jones's locker as man Chaar CAREW worst of times he had always found a moment to 
S ny. Father and old Blush were fast friends, and | ever was who didn't go into it. I got well again, A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. give her a jump and a toss when he came to see us, 
when they found out that I was sweet on Jenny the invalid list ; and as I'd and she wonld crow with delight when she heard 
| they put their heads together and resolved to sanc- | laid by a handful of Money and was past forty, I CHAPTER I his step. But now she lay in mother’s arms ali fe- 
id tion the match. I was to be taken into partner- | made up my mind to stay ashore and take care of , vered and helpléss; and when the master, looking 
i. ship, d’ye see, and was to step into the rag business | Tom Hamlin’s orphan children. He had two of My father was a small working carpenter, and I | %t her; said, with quite a break in his kind ‘voice, 
me when the old man stepped put. ‘‘ Dry-goods, whole- | them, both girls. I settled down in New York and | may eay a thoroughly honest man. He and mo- | ‘ What, my Betsy bad tao?” she could just put out 
. sale and retail,” was on the sign, but I always call- | fetgbed sth embo Ghee sll stem edaeeeetitts | ther prided themselves on the character they bore, | her little hand, and make shift to stroke his coat 
: ed ‘em rags. and on having always kept clear of the parish—no sleeve, and that was all. She died in three days— 
i Well, Jenny and I were fond of each other, and easy matter in those days. We lived in a crowded | our little baby Betsy—the pet of us all-@that had 
: knew it already ; so, the eld folks being agreeable, and unhealthy part of B——, and our windows, like | been father’s solace for many a month—she died, 
, we saw a good deal of each other Sundays and even- | —they’d have felt just as bad in red—and settled | many in the court, looked on to a burying-ground, | 224 was taken to lie by his side in the grave-vard 
ings, to say nothing of the errands she made te the | down to be comfortable. Soon I looked out for a | which! was so choked up with graves that skulls | Dear. Well, she was better with God than with us, 
store. And I used to wish I could make m See re 2 nee hes ond Sin and bones were constantly being turned up when as we had too good reason to feel before long. 
: Rev, Eben church being handy, I shipped | they went to make a fresh one. The neighborhood Mother did what she could for her neighbors in 
under him along with the gals, and as I always one kind of fever or another, | that fearful time; she said it wasn’t in nature to 
" did my duty, never pretended not to see the plate ae see such an example as the master’s and not try to 
our pew. Rev. air from the g follow it. There.was one family near us named 
4 He used to drop Steele, about one of whom (there were but three of 
BS er my soul; and them) I must now say something. My father and 
what I dropped asleep some- Philip Steecle’s had been friends for 
and have | duty when he did it. A children young Philip and-I h 
a | n’s duty is one thing, and a chaplain’s is an- but when we two lads went to I 
Then she let me kiss her. P’r’aps she kissed me . * | a spirit .of rivalry sprang up 
Z back; and I cut off the yellow curl I told you of ? about Hamlin’s gals. | 
4 with a pair of scissors—the only pleasant job I ever Says | 
learn- way W 
3 : out | thorities turned their attention to the fearful state scien 
Bs of those crowded dwellings, and the unwholesome | reserved. i 
2 couldn’t have coaxed me back again. What a man and pretty soon I let him ex- that surrounded them, and caused the | ferred | 
4 wants to be he will be; and there are men meant cleeed. Alas! for too many 
a ee as well-as the board had | that precaution came too late. 
H | I was just fifteen at that time ; and for #wo years 
, rhyn‘s;Sanday-school, ag well as certain evening | better; and when mother nursed Phil in a danger- 
| ; a lectares organized by him in our district. He was 
‘ ne an instruetress for them, Cap- | only. curate, and a very poor one; but so remarka- 
- “Surely,” said I—I wantedto do the best by 
own are under the care of the pet even ex- | and perhaps there wascause. - 
* No. — Broome Street. Mr. Penrhyn was one of these. Simple, truthful, 
: So he wrote the name and address on a card, and | indescribably earnest, he never seemed to bestow a 
4 I promised to take the girls there. thought upon himself. His whole heart was in his | 
; Monday morning we set sail. I bought em. work ; and he gloried in that with a great pride—a 
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One after an- beef in plenty Afraid |” cried, turning 
master 

and one as it were in the breach; and when, ashamed meeting my eye with that frank, cheer glenee of 
a standing near, who had , I strove to avoid him, he seized and held me | his. ‘No, haven't a” particle of fear. And 4 

. Penrhyn with one of the shopmen | fast. ‘‘No, Clem! will come home with me— | don’t think—I know I’m wise to trust him.” 
up her piece of meat, threw it | I.must havéyou.” “I can’t, Sir!” I answered, sav- How I blessed him for his generous confidence 
got prep isthe conse side of the | agely; “Tll mever come to you again. It’s no use | in me! How with a great inward sob I said te 

off to give what help she could to master and his pavement close by | —I won't.” “You will!” he said, grasping me with myself that I would never, never betray it! 
lo . Then, quick as | a strong hand as I struggled to release I have said that he enc uraged his boys to talk 

She found him very : whole and wrong though’—the irresistible |. ing him almost for his interference. ‘‘You will | to him. In that way I .ow learned touch of his 

: But his day's “Take it,” the devil whispered, “‘and | come, if only for your mother’s . inner life and heart. Often, after a long day’s la- 
work was not yet over. He and the mo- my ragged He overruled mé,,as he always did. He hada bor, hard enough to knock up the strongest man, 
ment he was fit to move he was ordered to the sea- excitement, strange power, that man—not to be resisted. He | when I brought in his bottle of fresh water the last 
ede, to try you my word I thing at night, he would push aside half-finished 

; was doing. | to the slip the first . I | leeture or sermon, 

Meanwhile I had not been improving in temper delight of having weal nothing dip belch, 
and disposition. My dislike to Philip Steele had I walked slowly | him, It didn’t pay to be honest; and it did pay, it just half an hour for you. What F ve you got to 
increased to @ detestation I took no pains either to Suddenly a appeared, to be a thief. He led me into his house, | say or to ask?” Once, as he tri d to scrape to- 
conceal or overcome; We were always bandying | sound caught my ear—a fearful sound" Stop | keeping hold of me with that strong, earnest grasp gether the remains of the nearly .xtinguished fire, 
bad words—always on the verge of a furious out- | Could it—could it be me they were menting ? of his, past his small parlor, up into an empty gar- I was struck with the unusual weariness of his look. 
break. I was wild that my mother should have | doubt was enough! I flew like an arrow from a | ret. Then he locked the door, took the key, and ““ You seem. very tired, Sir!” I said. 
nursed such a brate as I thought him; and he was | bow, knowing nothing, thinking nothing but to.es- | releasing me, sat down. “*T am tired,” he replied ; “leg weary and brain 
equally savage at being continually reminded of the | cape from that horrible detection, which all at once Clem,” he said, in low, serious tones, “‘ you You see I'm not quite the man I was be- 
ebligation. ‘‘I didn’t-want your mother!” he would | rose and glared at me Whe a spectre. I a thief! have committed what in the eyes of men is an un- | fore I had that fever Clem, my bey!” 
say, glaring at me; ‘‘I didn’t send for her. [wish | Madly I tore on; and as I turned the corner of a pardonable fault; but God judgeth not as min “Why do you work ec hari dir? Yon wear 
she'd kept herself to herself, I'm sure!” “And I | street I looked back. Ah! there were people ran- | judgeth. You can be honest yet, and you shall »e out.” , 
wish she had too,” I once answered; “‘I wish you'd | ning—-following me! I saw them in that glimpse. | honest. Yes, hear me out. You are one of riy “ Better that than Prat gms ef ; 

I consider them; and I am :n- “* But I don’t see what you gain hy Tt don't 


been let die in the fever—I do! and an excellent job | And louder and louder came the ery, ‘‘ Stop tine! | boys—my sons, 

too!” 

The moment I had said it my conscience smote My brain seemed on fire—my heart ready.to burst. | good. I kgow—I know all your grief—your 
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seem to make you any richer,” 
He smiled one of his own radiant smiles. “Na,” 
he cried, still trying to collect the scattered embers, 


me. Was that the spirit my master had tried hard | Still I dashed on; till at last I came #0 violently 
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tress before. The were full to suers an advantage; and now they were fast gain- Look at that bed,” he continued; “ti sof tn. wi ; 

and there was literally no work to be got. Mother | ing upon me, Those I passed, too, watch-| mother-died: there I closed her Pow grb pra og tol hamper, with Glass painted on it 

tried hard to earn enough for our support “7m, . 

in washing, and I helped her all I could. 

by one, our little articles of furniture went td 

for rent and food—not good wholesome meat, 
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gentleman’s plentiful kitchen. Mr. 
promised to get me into some uph 
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her with the iron still in my hand. ‘But that 
down,” said she, looking at ; 


often 
me star returned 
‘it don’t matter now, my dear! 
of 


as came mourning for her with tears what Ij. wt 
seen me take up the meat (he did tes Gio never forgive Philip Steele, 
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me on the bed—I°ll never iron no more, Clem! 
an’t long for this. world, and I’ve seen such a deal 
bat 
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him to say a prayer there—just | 
close my eyes, as he did my old. man’s. Why is the 
dear master away ?” | 
My heart felt dead within me. 
I could de nothing but stroke and kiss her | 
I couldn’t realize losing her. It seemed tome. 
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she laughed a wild langh. “And he'd give it me, | what they would. Sas lene cared. But when 
he was the last drop he had inthe house-—I know suddenly I saw in the distance the pale face of my 
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CHAPTER Il. And hus- 
_ | wenr intoprison an honest lad, honest at heart, | band in showing me confidence... Ehelped their were to ask me how he should set about getting rid 


in spite of the evil thing Ihaddone. I came out | solitary i | a 
of it.a thief in intention and consent: I met with | myself for a page's place w the master shonid | serve lim, pray forbim. ‘You'll find you dave for. 
me. that.’” 


refrain from dishonesty forever, but sooner or later | me when I left the room. : me 
| my “ trouble” would find me out, and drag me down “‘And you're thot afraid to recommend him? 
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—= rm i down in's. | teriqn ' of the town than ours; then I stopped to | again; they told me all this, and I believed and You think you're wise to 
numbers Wie th. was near lenge butcher's shop, | yielded to them. What chance had I otherwise? Greathed ssid, gi acing ot 
were altogether spared. However, Mr. Tu- tow | of  buy- So when the time came I slink out of prison, of mi: gled doubt and surprise. | 
‘or went, leaving bis curates to do the work of the ing meat in the « dim afternoon. pal meaning to betake myself to the place agreed upon E paused bn say’ jomtping of the Bc Sli ona 
varish in that time of fear and of distress. And 7 ee gh shopmen to attend to 20 many. with my nev. ~*Is, and then try to find out some- listened breathless for the reply. I hated Mr. 
saw from the evil look in his eyes that he would not | ground and lay for an instant stunned. But I was} to vies and infamy while | live.” poor that J don’t dare te neo ane meee of the F 
what you did. I thank | ing lately?” ~ | 
grief from her, | I shnddeted. Scarcely could I bear an allusion | 
my head, | 
tactiy—to your master. And I work hard | 
g same reason—out of love and gratitude to 
And my what no other master 
heavily, as at before I replied. I said 
tartled to h bitter Consequences of my own act. He sai 
weak seal voice suddenly sounded in my ears; and that when the others saw he trusted, he forg boldly, ““ No, Sir; and never shall. 
“No, it is mot enough. I must have the for- 
tov.” 
re 
gr 
my bar . 
die happy 
what’s in 
| 
I looked in the cupboard. There was a stale | a 
quarter of a loaf, and just a pinch of tea in a hiue a4 
paper; that wasall. I made her a of the lat- 
ter, and she sipped a little of it. “Ant it an’t like 
took my hand and “Clem boy ! had atarvec my. head > ever did this thing appealing to them. for his sake, to be orbearin, we must cease hate them. 0 
you've goodisen to me, and you'll slieays do ward ar. erring brother, who had bitterly repented. | one can go on hating those they benefit ; it is not 
what th’ master says, know? He'll bea ftiend to 
you when I'm gone,” 
I threw myself on the bed and implored her not | aa 
to talk so, I felt as if I should go mad. felt I 
mother!) to come and stay in our toom, | ‘of plenty of victuals to be bad, minding the baby- to Phil Beste! 
and finish the ironing. Then I ran out, half ctazy. | ing life: they told md'that as an honest lad was tr 
It was just Christmas-time, and all the shops were done for; that I might livefor years and years, and | grown quite me now. would after | pray would sooner. 
fall of provisions; every thing that could tempt a | a: 
poor starving boy. I ran till I had reached a bet- : 
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-Rosecrans’s left wing. His brigade held an im- 


_ that was to take rhem through. 


_ view of the artillery, which is in a splendid con- 
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' THE SCOUT. 


Wrcall the attention of our readers to the sketch 
engraved on the preceding page. No feature con- 
nected with our military operations is so interesting 
or so abundant in thrilling incident as what is called 
the secret service. This has been especially the 
case in the West. For the most part the details of 
“this service have been hidden from the public. It 
was necessary that it should be, both for the success 
of important movements and for the sake of the gal- 
lant heroes engaged in this branch of the service. 
This veil of secrecy has covered in temporary ob- 
scurity the most romantic incidents of the war—in- 
cidents, too, upon which oftentimes the fate of bat- 
tles has hung. These will some time be made 
known, and will form an interesting. portion of the 
history of this war, relieving the tedious details of 
marches and mancutres. 


GENERAL, HAZEN. 

We give on this page a portrait of Brevet Major- 
B. Hazen, hero of Fort 
M‘Allister. General Hazen is a native of Ver- 
mont, from which State he was appointed to the 
Military Academy at West Point, where he gradu- 
ated in 1855, with the brevet rank of Second Lieu- , 
tenant. He entered the war in November, 1861, as 
Colonel of the Forty-first Ohio Regiment. This regi- 
ment was afterward attached to PaALMER’s division 
of the Army of the Cumberland, in which General 
Hazex commanded a brigade from January, 1862. 
This was the Nineteenth Brigade, of NeLson’s old 
division, and which had marched with that General 
to Shiloh, followed him to Corinth, and through the 
summer campaign in Western Tennessee, Mjssissip- 
pi, and Alabama, and afterward had participated in 
the Kentucky campaign in the fall of 1862. Gen- 
eral Hazen took an important part in the battle of 
Murfreesborough, or Stone River, on the right of 


portant position in that battle, and but for his per- 
sistent defense the partial disaster of the 31st of 
December would have been turned into defeat. 
General Hazen commands a division of the Fif- 


teenth Corps. 


FROM SAVANNAH. 


WE give on this page, and on pages 88 and 89, 
several interesting sketches from our special artists 
in Savannah. Soon after the Federal occupation 
of the city General SHERMAN gave the citizens the 
privilege of staying quietly at home or of taking 
their departure for somte other point in the Confed- 
eracy. Accordingly, those who were not disposed 
to remain under the protecting folds of the old flag 
were quietly ordered to take passage on the steamer 
8S. R. Spaulding. . Captain AupiNRIED, of General 
SHERMAN’S staff, had charge of the flag of truce 


General SHERMAN has instituted careful reviews 
of his entire army previous to ite entrance upon a 
new campaign. General Barry conducted the re- 


dition. The cavalry under Kivratricx is pro- 
nounced fit for any service. 

The campaign upon which General SurrMAn has 
entered is of stupendous proportions, and the resist- 


ance to be overcome will probably be very great. 
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BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL HAZEN.—{Puorognaraxp ny 


GENERAL WAGNER. 


Tue country has not forgotten the heroes of the 
Battle of Franklin, fought ‘November 39, 1864. 
Prominent among these was Brigadier-General. G. 
D. Waener. The line of battle, it will be remem- 
bered, was formed by General ScHOFIELD so as to 
cover Franklin. The Fourth Corps under Staxtey 
held the right, and the Twenty-third under Cox the 
left; WaAGNER’s brigade, of the Twenty-fourth, con- 
nected with Rriey’s of the- Fourth, forming the 
centre. It was against this point that,the rebel 
army under Hoop directed its most impetuous 


charges. Our readers remember how WaGner and. 


RILey met these repeated charges, until, overborne 
by superior numbers, they fell back ; and how, being 
reinforced, they again recovered their ground, taking 


REBEL WOMEN LEAVING SAVANNAH—[Sxercuen sy Taxoponr 


a large number of prisoners. General WAGNER en- 
tered the war as Colonel of the Fifteenth Indiana 
Volunteers, and gained great distinction in the West 
Virginia campaign, in the autumn of 1£61. . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM A SOLDIER. 


Tue world’s ear is full of cries from the shadow- 
land of rebel barbarism, where suffering and death 
sit at every prison-door, and starvation walks at the 
side of every captive. Thousands of true hearts at 
the North have bled at the recital of the horrors of 
the Libey, of, Andersonville, Danville, and Salis- 
bury ; and far lands, looking across the ocean, have 


ee 
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R. Davzs.} 


shuddered as the spectacle of rebel barbarity devel- 
oped before their eyes, wondering how, in a Chris- 
tian land, such things could be. © It is perhaps an 
old story now; but if you will let me, I will tell 
you what I have seen and felt and know of slave- 
holders’ merey while yet the touch of their fierce 
cruelty is me, 

My introduction into the living death at Ander- 
sonville occurred on the 7th of July last, and I re- 
mained in its clutch until the 22d of October féel- 
lowing. In all that period not one gleam of com- 
fort illuminated the misery of our bondage. The 
camp embraced thirty acres, surrounded by a stock- 
ade twelve feet high. Here during the month of 
August 30,000 prisoners were crowded together like 
cattle, for the most part without any shelter what- 
ever from the heat or frequent rains.. At night, 
during rainy weather, they lay on the ground in 
groups, i thus until morning, wet to the 
skin, and with no fire te dry their scanty clothing. 


Occasionally days 
by rainy nights, among 
all except the more robust, the want of proper food | 


then in a damaged 
in taking a pint. 
of meal, mixing it with water, and making it into 
dumplings about the size of an egg, which were 
boiled with pieces of bacon of the size of marbles 
until they floated on the top of the soup thas made. 
Then taking out the dumplings, we cut them open 
and poured in the soup—having thus a dish which 
to us was a luxury, though in other times we would 
not have insulted our palates by offering: them such 
a “‘mess.” Sometimes we made coffee by burning 
pieces of corn-bread, and boiling it in tin cups, 
drinking the of course, without either sug- 
aror milk. At other times, in the absence of oth- 
er food, we dug up roots and ate them. 

There being no sanitary regulations in the camp, 
and no proper medical provisions, sickness and death 
were inevitable accompaniments of our imprison- 
ment, Thousands of the prisoners were so afflicted 
with scurvy that their limbs were ready to drop 
from their bedies. I have seen the maggots scoop- 
ed out by the handful from the sores of these suffer- 
ers. I have seen others, mere skeletons, wasted 
by disease, dying by inches, with not an ounce of 
medicine, nor a hand lifted any where among those 
in charge of the camp for ¢heir relief. On one oc- 
casion, wher a physician gave notice that he would 
examine a portion of the sick men, over three thou- 
sand poor wretches, scarcely able to crawl, appeared 
before him ; some carried on stretchers, and others 
in blankets, carried by comrades, Many lay be- 
fere the physician in the last throes of de. th; and 
several, who were taken up alive, were corpses: be- 
fore reaching the point appointed for the exanjina- 
tion, which, after all, amounted only to an imspec-. 
tion. On another occasion a gang of men wert-em- 
ployed two hours and a half in carrying out the 
dead from a section of the camp known as.the hes-. 
pital. On one day in August no less than one bun-. 
dred and sixty prisoners died, and the average was 
about ninety deaths daily, From the ist-of March 
to the 16th of September sizteen thousand Federal 
soldiers, prisoners of war, were carried from that 
camp to the dead man's trench and the felon’s bur- 
ial! The method of burial was usually as follows: 
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The dead were gathered up by detachments of the 
and carried outside of the stockade, where 
they were laid in a row under a cluster of trees. 
Thence the bodies were carried in wagons, into 
which they were thrown at random, to a ditch at 
some distance from the camp, where they were tum- 
bled out, covered with a thin layer of earth, and so 
left. Many a brave and loyal soldier of the Repub- 
lic, who had won honorable scars in the battle’s 
van, found thus at last the burial of a dog at rebel 
hands. 
ty to depriving us of proper food at- 
iadiaeen They had another devil’s device for 
maiming and killing, namely, ‘‘ Taz Deap Liv£.” 
This line consisted of a row of stakes driven into 
the ground—with boards fastened on the top—at 
a distance of about fifteen feet from the stockade 


and many often 


crowd, was often unavoidable—was instantly shot 
dead 


Frequently the guard fired indiscriminately 
into a crowd; on one occasion I saw one man killed 


which we had no defense whatever. 

Perhaps you wonder what we did in the long 
days and nights of our imprisonment ? What could 
wedo? Crowd thirty thousand sick, starving, dy- 
ing men into a space of thirty acres, and what op- 
portunity is there for any thing but ? In 
all our camp there were but two streets—‘' Broad- 
way” and “ Market” we called them—neither over 
ten feet wide; and it was impossible, even had we 
been disposed, to indulge in games or amusements 
of any athletic nature in avenues like these, along 
which, lying in the sun or under the starlight, dead 
men could be seen, pale and ghastly, at any hour of 
the day or night. Whatdid wedo? We talked 
of home; of wives, mothers, and sisters, upon whose 
faces we did not expect, many of us, ever to look 
again; talked drearily of battles past and woes to 
come. What are they thinking and doing at home? 
Do they miss us, and long for our coming? Are 
they ali still among the living? These were the 
questions we debated with ourselves and with one 
another. But chiefly we talked of our daily fare ; 
dwelling with childish pleasure Mpon those rare 
meals which more nearly satisfied our clamoring 

petites. ‘The nearer we came to starvation the 
more we talked of choice and dainty dishes; plan- 
ning for ourselves feasts of all toothsome thitigs in 
the day when relief should come; counting up on 
our fingers the rare substantials and desserts with 
which our palates should be regaled in that coming 
time. 

At length, on the 27th of October, an order came 
for the removal of all but six thousand of the pris- 
oners from Andersonville to Millen. How hope 
stirred within us at the good news! How all clam- 
ored to go! How the pallid faces of the dying grew 
paler still when, begging to be removed, they were 
told’ they must remain! Remain to die—to die 
away from home and friends, with no soft hand to 
smooth the rough way into the rest that is starless ! 
No more hope for them! How other faces grew 
bright at the prospect of deliverance! How scores 
of weak, suffering ones dragged themselves into 
line, and, with painful steps and slow, passed out 
to join the company of the chosen! More than one 
poor fellow, whose sufferings had won my pity, and 
whose patience had made me feel for him as a 
brother, I Mit behind me that fair autumn day ; but 
their faces haunt me still in the quiet nights, and 
their sobbing good-bys sound yet in my ears. | 

At Millen we remained four weeks, and were then 
conveyed to Savannah for exchange. I shall never 
forget the feeling that overwhelmed me when, for 
the first time in months, I saw the old flag again— 
the dear old flag under which I had so often fought 
~——for which I was ready to die in honorable battle. 
How we cried when we found ourselves under its 
folds on the deck of a loyal ship! How we sat 
down in groups and talked softly one with another 
of home and friends, and wondered whether, now 
that the boon we had all so longed for was within 
reach, we should really reach and enjoy it! 

Well, we hoisted anchor and sailed out upon the 
pure, fresh sea, and came at last to Annapolis, a 
sick, maimed, émaciated company. There kind 
hands cared for us, kind weleomes cheered us, and 
we knew that we were home at last—home, with 
the arms of a great nation around us, sheltering and 
= us with the great love of a noble, loyal 

eart. 

When I left the camp at Millen my apparel con- 


" gisted only of a blouse, pants, and shoes, Many 


had not even the blouse ; some were without shoes ; 
all were ragged, lean, and wretched. But Father 
Abraham has reclothed us since then—those of us 
who are left—with the loyal blue, and, God will- 
ing, we will wear it again in the battle’s front, as, 
under the old flag, we, with the Cause, keep march- 
ing on! E. H. T. 
Ngwakk, January, 1865. 


THE MONITOR “MONADNOCK.” 


Tue Monitor Monadnock, a sketch of which we 
give on page 84, is one of our most efficient iron- 
clads. She is 1564 tons, and mounts four 15-inch 
guns. She was built at the Boston Navy-yard, and 
has two turrets. Her length is 259 feet 6 
her breadth 53 feet, with a depth of hold of 124 feet. 


* She was launched March 23, 1864. Admiral Por- 


vER, alluding in one of his official reports to this 


vessel,says: 


“She could ride out a gale at anchor in the At- 
lantic Ocean. She is certainly a perfect success 80 
far as the hull and machinery are concerned, and 
is only defective in some minor details, which, in 
the building of ‘these vessels, require the sup-:rin- 


tendence of a thorough seaman and a practical and 
man. The Monadnock is capable of cross- 

ing the ocea. alone (when her compasses are once 
adjusted properly), and could destroy any vessel in 
the French or British navy, lay their towns under 
contribution, and return again she could 
pick up coal) without fear of being followed. She 
could certainly clear any harbor on our coast of 
blockaders in case we were at war with a foreign 
The Monadnock Admiral Porrser thinks inferior 
to the Jronsides in a contest against heavy batter- 
ies; and yet, he says, the latter would be no match 
for the former in a fight, as the Monadnock has the 


greater speed. 


BURNING OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTE. 
On the afternoon of January 24, at about three 
Smithsonian I 


The Smithsonian Institute is 
Pennsylvania Avenue, on a slight eminence west 
of the Capitol, in the midst of a beautiful park. 
The building is of red standstone, 450 feet front by 
140 indepth. The cost of the building and grounds 
was more than $300,000. 

The Institution was founded by James Smrrn- 
SON, natural son of the Duke of Northum 
who, in 1826, bequeathed his property to the Unit- 
ed States. The property, amounting to half a mill- 
ion of dollars, came into the possession of the Gov- 
ernment in 1835, and eleven years after the Smith- 
sonian Institute was organized on the basis of a 


inet, the Chief Justice, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and the Mayor of Washington form the board 
of-directors. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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pallets, usting regulator, gold balance, with skel- A Neat Sivan Warton, especially adapted for army 
cin real hande, and warranted good timepiece These use, in Small 
0 izes above, with complete Gent's. 
watches are of untin Of atx will be Sent by mail 
ladies, and are all h f 5195, A single one sent in an to any address for only $7. . 
| ease for $25. Will readily sell for three The Imperial Watch, 
Pr ir cost. We are the sole agents for this watch in 
States, and none are uine which do not bear tap ve 
——— PINEAPPLE CIDER. TER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compass in 
we, sunk in and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
| table-spoonfulls - T. Talbot's Medicated Puve- perfect Sromm, Tose InproaTor. 
In addition to C MA- satisfied it, can return the same, and have the money | poissm with jor Na Push Spring. | 
TERIALS Vi Diamond KO, Action, M. J. | 
STEREOSCOPES & STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, Action, M. J. Tobias 
and Officers of the Burrisa 
use by the and Ofcors of the Barris 
and Collecting lesa one, 
> 
| Also SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CHI 4 
| CATARRH ! 
| Remedy ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
| At Baltimore, W mn, and all places ky 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates, Rf 
| | LADIES’ LETTER. 
| Five Anatomical 
Extra Comic Valentines, new designs, Sent a sealed envelope centa, “4 
a 
w 
cut off the supply of cotton, a quantity cf Velen Family Sewing Machine, the only low price machine fn the 
country which is licensed by Grover & Baker, Wheeler <& al 
Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. Salary and | 
expenses or allowed. All other 
ir eks the smoothest face, without stain or in- Ma: chines now or than ollars -. 
| ; it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, | 
ive their money returned them at any time within ——— 
» from day of purchase. Price $1. Sent, sealed 
§ Eyes Made New. 
restore and 
d then it is at your sen 6 . . 
Waele, E, B. FOOTE, M.D. the direotion-label followtap the 
e 
for 25 chats; five for $1; eleven for $2; EMPLOYMENT tat 
"or the Beard bottle vigorous growth » sixty-five for $10; one hundred for $15. for his remittance, : 
ot the emoothest foe in five weeks, oF upon will be allowed ten cents on every Certificate | as your own homes. Thousands can realize $100-weekly. 
bal: i estimonials of thousands | ordered by them, provided their remittance amounts to No utensils required except those found in every house- . 
id heads in eight weeks, T One Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents for every Certifi- hold ; profits 100 per éent; demand staple as flour, It is which the New erie heuid cnn eer 
thus avoid receiving or missing 
cate, and remit 15 cents to us, either in cash or postage pod Full particulars sent on It is dest bo 
$i No, 167 Broadway, New York. MUNRO ROWN, 14 N. ¥. tom, order that property 
Aun Sera | justed. Attention to this obviate of the 
DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 
A 
Rosewood Pianos, Melodeons, Guitars, Music Preparations published by Dr. 0. Brown. 
Boxes, Elegant Work-Boxes, Gold —— scription wan him in such a i 
ARMY AND NAVY ease. It is sure Macazine and together, 
. Dyspepsia and the ingredient one year, $8 00. - 
OL BR! pay postage. The Publishers wilh assent of 
Approved by the Government. class Advertisements for at the 
The American Card Company's | | HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
article" will be delivered at our New Union Playing Cards, TERMS. | 
will be delivered at our 
National Bmblems. One CopyforOme Year. ...... 40 
value, which may be FROM ONE TO FIVE HUND idee. Goppans om for Queen American Album Watch Free, Total, $15. Frvg each, Copies 
ARS, and can thon send ONE DOLLAR, and re- | CoLounnin King, Govnmgs or $25—1 Mo. 10.4. A. Watch and 50 Pho- | $2000. Payment invariably in advance 
In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to cent, to Agents. Every Patriot, ’ qaatieny a eg 
& 100 Spring-St., Y. HARPER & BROTHERS, | 


